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THE UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
XIX, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

E. H. Asucrort, No. 55 Sudbury street, Boston, exhibited an 
assortment of various kinds of steam gauges and other boiler 
fittings. The gauge manufactured by Mr. Ashcroft is the well 
known Bourdon gauge in which the steam pressure acts against 
the inside of a flat bent tube. This is shown in fig.1. A va- 





Fig 1. 
riety of gauges intended for different purposes were exhibited, 
among them ordinary gauges for indicating steam pressure in 
stationary boilers, locomotive, hydraulic, vacuum, or what is 
called a pyrometrical or educational gauge, which has a face 
with three scales, one for the pounds pressure per square inch, 
another to show the temperature of steam due to the different 
pressures, and a third the height in feet of a column of water 
due to the different pressures. The manufacturer says of this 
that ‘‘although it is known that high-pressure steam is more 
economical than low-pressure, it has not been presented to the 
minds of engineers in a manner as vivid as the pyrometrical 
gauge indicates it. This gauge not only shows the steam 
pressure, but also its temperature in a most striking 
manner, and causes a thinking man to consider the 
important question, how much does every pound of steam costs ? 
He will see that if 10 lbs. pressure, from 0 to 10 Ibs. cost 17 de- 
grees cf heat to produce it, and that that quantity of heat costs 
25 cents, or 17 degrees, 14 degrees will produce twice the 
amount of steam at 80 lbs. pressure to 100. He sees on the dial 
that 50 lbs. pressure is only 298 degrees of heat, while he is 
producing over 1,500 degrees of heat under the boiler, and often 
1,000 in the chimney, presenting to his mind the great waste 
that is going on, and that he obtains, in many cases, only one- 
third of that which he buys; the other is lost by radiation, un- 
covered steam pipes, bad chimney arrangements, dispropor- 
tionate grate bars and other causes known to practical men.” 
Now, although we fully believe that such an 
educational gauge would be extremely use- 
ful, yet the explanation, we are afraid, 
might mislead some, because the sensible 
temperature of steam gives no indication of 
that heat which is latent. Thus, if water is 
heated under atmospheric pressure so as just 
to reach a temperature of 212°, it will begin 
to boil; but in order to convert all the 
water into steam we must continue to add 
more and more heat until it is all evapo- 
rated. The steam at no time will indicate a 
temperature greater than that of the water 
when it began to boil. Now, what has be- 
come of ali the heat which was imparted 
or added to the water afler boiling com- 
menced? We say it has become latent, 
which is perhaps not a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, but will do for our 
present purposes. At any rate, during the 
process of boiling so much heat becomes 
latent that a pound of steam ef 212 degrees 
temperature contains nearly six times as 
much heat as a pound of water at the same 
temperature. Now, a gauge which gives 
only the sensible temperature of steam takes 
no account at allof the heat which appa- 
rently has disappeared. 





It is also necessary to distinguish clearly between intensily 
and quantity of heat. The fact that there may be a very high 
temperature in the fire and a comparatively low one in the 
steam is no indication of a waste of heat. However, the 
pyrometrical gauge is a step in the right direction, and as an 

ducator doubtless will serve a good purpose. 

Mr, Ashcroft also exhibited what he calls his “ self-testing 
steam gauge.” This is represented in figs. 1 and 2. It consists 
of a bent tube, S, of the usual form, but the dial has two scales, 
the inside one, fig. 2, is the working scale, and on it the index 
shows the steam pressure ; the outside one is the test scale, the 
purpose of which may be explained as follows : To the arm A, 
fig. 1, a weight, W,.1s suspended by the hook H. When the 
gauge is made, it is tested so as to indicate the steam pressure 
correctly on the working scale. The weight W is then sus- 
pended to the lever A and then subjected to pressure, and the 
test scale is so adjusted thatwhen the gauge is subjected to 
any pressure with the weight W suspended from A, the index 
shall indicate the actual steam pressure on the test scale. 
Therefore the difference between the two scales shows the 
effect of the weight W, the gravity of which is resisted by the 
elasticity of the bent tube. Now if the resistance of the bent 
tube should at any time be changed, then the index would in- 
dicate either more or less pressure on the test scale with the 
weight W than it did on the working scale without, so that the 
weight always affords a ready means of testing the condition 
of the gauge. 

For locomotive gauges Mr. Ashcroft employs two bent tubes, 
or rather the bent tube represented in fig. 1 is divided into two 
parts, which are attached to the steam pipe at the lower side 
of the gauge. As shown in fig. 4, the upper ends of the tubes 
are each attached to a sort of differential lever, which operates 
the index, The glass faces of these gauges are made air-tight 
by means of rubber packing shown in the engraving. 

Mr. Ashcroft also exhibited an oil-testing machine repre- 
sented in fig. 4. It is thus described in a report from Mr. Ed- 
win Fithian, Chief Engineer United States Navy, to Commo- 
dore Thos. H. Patterson : 








“The object of this machine is to test the quality of oils used 
for lubricating purposes. It consists of a shaft mounted on 
centres, so as to rotate freely, upon which shaft a drum 1s 
fixed, and revolves with the shaft. To this drum brasses are 
neatly fitted, and held in position and pressed against the sur- 
face of the drum by levers and weights ; and between the sur- 
faces of the drum and of the brasses the oil is tested. 

“Upon the upper brass is a cup, which communicates with 
the surface of the drum, into which the oi] is dropped. The 
shaft is rotated by a belt and pulley, and the number of revo- 
lutions is registered by a counter device operated by gearing 
from the shaft. Attached to the upper brass is 
a reservoir of mercvry, into which a _ ther- 
mometer is adjusted, which indicates the heat generated 
by the frictional surfaces as the trial of the lubricant proceeds. 

**The principle upon which this machine is based is that of 
-ubmitting a given quantity of the lubricant to be tested to a 
frictional action between cylindrical concaved and convexed 
surfaces under a fixed pressure, and then measuring the quan- 
tity of motion required to use up the given lubricant, deter- 
mining the time when this is accomplished by the tempera- 


i, 





ture of the frictional surfaces, which increases as the 
ibeoet booms sa vs wees am repped 
‘our drops of the lubrican tested are into 

the cup from a — droppiug-tube, the temperature noted, 
the machine set in motion and allowed to run until the ther- 
mometer indicates a given di of temperature at which it 
would be safe to run the machine—say 200 degrees—as a stand- 
ard, when it is stopped, and the number of revoiutions taken. 

“The better the quality of the oil, the longer the machine 
will run before ing that temperature. After each ex- 
periment the machine was taken apart, thoroughly cleaned, 
and allowed to cool to the surrounding temperature. 

‘In order to test the ‘gumming’ qualities of the oil, it was 
allowed to cool before Sening. 

“The speed was about 1,400 revolutions per minute. Va- 


rious kinds of oils were tested, and the revolutions given va- 
_ from 11,250 to 15,300 before reaching the given tempera- 
re. 
“ The office of lubricators is to lessen the friction and pre- 
vent the heating of metallic bearings by forming a thin film 





Fig. 2%. 


between the surfaces. Many machines are operated at a bigh 
temperature, which causes rapid chemical decomposition of 
many lubricating oils; and they, therefore, require the best 
and most durable lubricators to prevent actual adhesion of the 
metals.” ‘ 

‘Onis of a highly viscid nature aay or become “ gummy ” 
by atmospheric oxidation, and are highly injurious as lubrica- 
tors. A cheap, practical, reliable and rapid method of deter- 
mining the true and real value of the different kinds of oils of 
commerce sold for lubricating purposes is of the greatest im- 
portance ; and the advantages of this machine are, in my opin- 
ion, as follows: 

** First—That the quality of an oi] as a lubricator can be as 
well tested by four drops as by a barrel; and the small quan- 
tity required in this machine (4 drops) of each kind to be test- 
ed may be always submitted to precisely the same frictional 
action between the frictional surfaces under pressure uniformly 
maintained, 
** Second—The ber of révolutions is accurately main- 
tained and registered by the machine itself. 
“ Third—The increasing temperature is indicated immedi- 
ately, and tests may be continued at high temperatures. 

** Fourth—he machine is light, compact, and can be set up 
without expense, and tests can be made in six or eight min- 
utes.” 


There were also exhibited glass water gauges, revolution 





counters, Ashcroft’s safety valves, pipe tongs, stocks and dies 


for cutting screws on pipes, and a boiler furnace door which we 
hope to illustrate and describe at some future time. 
Tae Wampum Cement any Lime Company, Lowrrep.—This 








company, whose works are at Wampum, on the New Castle 


Branch of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, and 
office at New Castle, Lebanon County, Pa., 
exhibited a variety of specimens of their 
cement and the material from which it is 
made, Itis an artificial cement manufac- 
tured from carbonate of lime and a clay 
which is almost pure alumina. The method 
of manufacture is similar to that employed 
in manufacturing English and German Port- 
land cements. The lime stone and clay in 
their natural state were shown, with speci- 
mens of the burn stone reground; also 
blocks of pure cement which had been “ set,” 
and others composed of one part sand and 
one of cement, and also concrete composed 
of five parts of gravel, three parts sand and 
one of cement ; busts and other ornaments 
molded of one part sand and two of cement, 
others of four parts ground granite and one 
cement, and some of four parts furnace clay 
and one of cement. 

The weight of this cement ground is, when 
loose, 132 lbs. per bushel, and 164 Ibs. when 
shaken. Various tests have been made of its 
strength ; the only one of which we havea 
record is the crushing of 114 in. cubes, when 
seven days old, which bore from 5,400 to 7,700 
Ibs. Similar sized samples of English Portland 
cement bore only 5,300 Ibs. as a maximum. 
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The manufacture of the article for the market has been just 
commenced, but during the winter the company expects to 
have a series of exhaustive experiments made to determine its 
strength and other properties. It is known as “ Shinn Brothers’ 
Cement,” manufactured by the company named, whose officers 
are Wm. P, Shinn, Chairman; John K. Shinn, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; Joseph A. Shinn, General Manager. 

—_—_—— 


The New Hackensack “Bridge. 














In perfecting a connection with the tunnel now being con- 
structed through Bergen Hill, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
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piers and abutments founded upon a timber iuitiice és on siles 
cut off 35 feet below low water. 

The trusses are pin connection throughout, 28 feet high be- 
tween chords, with end posts inclined. The fixed spans have 
18 panels of 15 ft. 3 in. each, and the draw 14 panels of 14 feet 
each. The angle between axis of pier and centre line of bridge 
is 75°, and the inclination of the chords to a horizontal plane 
corresponds with the grade of the track, which is at the rate 
of 6 inches per hundred feet, 

Strains are determined under the assumption of a rolling 
load of 2,500 lbs. per foot upon each track, the middle truss 
being proportioned to carry double the load upon each outside 
\ 
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Uiialdndeeanl section, open on the under side and accessible 
to paint on all sides; at the middle of the centre truss there are 
81.3 square inches in all, arranged as follows : Four side plates, 
169-16 in.; six angles, 3445 in., and one cover plate, 22x%, 
in.; the inclined end posts and end panels of top chords have 
52 square inches. 

Cross-sections in each outside truss are about one-half the 
corresponding dimensions in the middle truss. Vertical posts 
(fig. 8) are plates and angles built in the form of channel 
bars, and latticed at right angles to axis of truss. Thick- 
ening plates are added at each end, through which holes 
are bored for the chord pins. The heaviest posts have 
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1. 

Fig. 2. Side Savatien of draw span. 

Fig. 3. Half plan of draw ¥ ome. showing the tracks on the left side 
of the a the chord and top lateral bracirg on the lower 
aide of engraving, and chord and lower lateral bracing on the 

side of et engraving. 
g. 4. End of bridge. 
Fig. 5. Half side elevation of fixed spans. 
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TURN-TABLE FOR HACKENSACK RIVER BRIDGE. 


Fig. 6. Enlarged 
ing and unlocking draw. 
mechanism for locki: 


rods with top and bottom chords. 
Fig. 9. Plan of same. 


lan of end of draw-span, showing shaft for lock- 
g. 7. Side elevation of end of draw-span, showing the wedge and 


Fig. 8. Side and me elevations, showing the connections of panel 


Fig. 10. Plan showing connection of lateral braces with top chord. 








Fig. 11. Side elevation and plan, showing splice in bottom chord of 
draw-span 

Fig. 12. Side elevation and plan, showing splice in top chord of 
draw-span. 

Fig. 13. Side elevation of end of floor of draw-span, showing me- 
chanism for lifting the rails on the draw-span. 

ig. 14. Plan of turn-table of draw-span. 
Fig. 15. Transverse section of do. do. 
























Western Railroad Company found it necessary to build what 
would be equivalent to 29 spans of single-track wrought-iron 
bridge, varying in length from 60 to 200 feet, many of them 
under very restricted conditions as to head room and angle of 
. askew. The most important of these bridges is at the crossing 
of the Hackenseck River, a short distance below the present 
Morris & Essex bridge ; and as it involves many features of in- 
terest to the profession, we devote much of our present num- 
ber to a detailed illustration. The structure consists of two 
f.xed spans of double-track wrought-iron bridge, 198 feet each 
from centre to centre of end piers, and a swinging span of 196 
feet between end piers (fig. 1), the whole resting upon masonry 


truss. 


one-third. 





Wrought iron in tension is limited to strains of 10,000 
Ibs. per square inch, and in compression the limit for fixed 
ends varies from 8,000 Ibs. for 12 diameters to 5,500 for 50 diam- 
eters, while for pin joints the above standard is reduced by 


All detail connections are of wronght iron, with the excep- 
tion of cast-iron jomt-boxes and foundation castings at the 
ends of the inclined posts, fig. 5. The top chords are finished 
in sections of one panel long, then cut off square at the ends, 
with the pin-hole bored at a distance of 6 in. from the face. 
After erection a small splice plate 1s riveted over the abutting 
joints, All the iron in each panel is disposed in the form of a 





a sectional area of 20.7 square inches and the lightest 9. 

The bottom chords are composed of flat die-forged eye-bars, 
and the diagonal tension members are round bars with eyes 
forged fiat (fig. 8). The bottom chord in fig. 8 belongs to the 
draw. In the centre panel or middle truss there are eight bars 
5X1 9-16 in., and at the ends four bars of 5X1 in., and the pins 
connecting them are 4 in. in diameter. 

The method pursued in forging the heads of these bars, al- 
though involving a slight additional expense over the ordinary 
hydraulic upset, is believed to insure a more perfect connec- 
tion. Merchant bar is ordered of the full length of the finished 
eye-bar; the ends aro first heated and slightly upset or, rather, 
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thickened at the point where the eye will begin, and then 
tapered roughiy to a thin edge, and a faggot of scrap sufficient 
to form the eye is placed upon it and heated to a welding heat; 
the whole is then drawn down under a steam hammer to the 
required shape on an anvil having a die for that purpose. 
When made in this way, the weld passes diagonally through 
the eye just inside the pin-hole, where there is a large excess 
of material, and the fibre of the ron on each side and at the 
back of the pin-hole is disposed in the direction of strain, 
instead of being seriously distorted, as in the case of the hy- 
draulic upset. Floor beams for the purpose of carrying the 
track are laid along the centre line of the bottom chords and 
sustained at panel points by yokes passing over the pins. Those 
in the middle truss are composed of a web 20 by % in., four 
angles 3% by 5 in. by 7-16 in. thick, and two cover plates 11 ft. 
by % in, reaching over a length of 10 feet. 

The pitch of the rivets (7%) 18 2% in. at the ends, increasing 
to 4 in. at the centre. Lateral motion is resisted by a system 
of 8% < 5 in. angles riveted to top chords, as shown in figs. 8 
and 10, and to the top flange of floor beams. In the draw 
span there are two sets of these laterals (fig. 9). Intermediate 
sway-bracing is attached to the main posts at a height of 18 
feet from the track (figs. 2 and 8). 

The swinging span, as shown in elevation in fig. 2, and in 
half plan in fig. 3, is so arranged that the centre of each truss 
rests upon the turn-table on a line parallel with the angle of 
skew, thus ebviating the necessity of counter-balancing the 
long arm. Oscillations are prevented by brackets reaching 
from the under side of the middle truss to the drum. 

The top chords, with the exception of the two middle panels, 
are built up of angles and plates, as in the fixed spans, but 
made continuous, 60 as to resist strains of compression and 
tension under the varying circumstances of load. The top 
chord splice is shown in fig. 12. 

Bottom chords are also continuous, but the material is dis- 
posed, as shown in fig. 8, to resist a bending strain from the 
track in addition to the direct strains of tension or compression 
from the truss. As the depth of this I-shaped chord is 20 in., 
a double system of lateral bracing is introduced to prevent 
buckling ; fig. 11 indicates the method of splicing. 

For the first and second panels on each side of the centre of 
the middle truss, this chord consists of one web 20X% in., six 
angles, 3457-16 in., and two plates 11% in., making 42 
square inches section; for the :emaining panels the angles are 
reduced to four, leaving 35 square inches. For the outer 
trusses the corresponding sections are 2344 and 1944 inches. 

In the top chord middle truss the panel on each side the cen- 
tre being subjected to tension only is made up of four eye bars, 
518-16 in, The remaining panels are trough shaped and con- 
tinuous, varying in section from 12% to 16 square inches. 

The centre vertical post has 30 inches of section, 2 plates 
12x% and 4 angles 34,x5x7-16, and the contiguous inclined 
posts 22 square inches each. 

A secure bearing for the ends of the trusses is obtained by 
wedges controlled by an eccentric movement attached to a 
cross shaft at each end of the bridge (figs. 6 and 7), motion 
being communicated to it by chain wheels and worm gear from 
the centre. Attached to the same cross shaft are smaller ec- 
centrics (fig. 18) actuating levers which lift the rails one inch, 
40 as to just clear the castings upon which the connections be- 
tween the fixed and moveable rails are made. The bridge may 
be opened by steam or hand power, as shown in fig. 3, and 
more fully in the enlarged illustration of the turn-table. The 
engine has two vertical cylinders, 5x10 in. and a tubular boiler 
36 in.6 ft., contianing, 40 tubes 2 in.x4[t., which provides 
power far in excess of the requirements. 

Power from the engine is transmitted first to the wedges 
through the upper friction pulley and chain wheels, and the 
bridge is caused to revolve by throwing the lower friction wheel 
into play, which communicates directly with the driving shaft 
through a 5-feet spur wheel fitted to the upper end of the driv- 
ing shaft. 

The turn-table is centre-bearing, all the dead weight from 
the outside trusses being transferred to the pivot by the cast- 
iron arms and wrought tension-rods shown in fig. 15, while the 
centre truss rests directly upon the upper casting of the pivot. 
The wheels in the drum are proportioned to distribute the 
rolling load over 10 feet of track under each arm, but they are 
entirely relieved from dead load by a proper adjustment of the 
main tension rods. 

Steel plates 15 in, in diameter and 2 in. thick are provided for 
the friction surface at the pivot, oil being supplied through 
grooves radiating from a hole extending down through the 
centre of the upper bearing casting. 

In order to permit of the examination or removal of these 
plates, the cast-iron ring surrounding them may be dropped 
down by withdrawing a supporting key, an opening having 
been left for that purpose in the outside cylindrical casting. 

Construction trains have been running over the bridge for 
some months, with results entirely satisfactory as to its sta- 
bility. It is thought that the tunnel through Bergen Hill will 
be completed so as to permit of the opening of this most im- 
portant connection with the Hudson River by the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1877. 

All the bridges on this line, including the Hackensack cross- 
ing, have been built by the Delaware Bridge Company (office 
No. 52 Wall street, New York), of which Charles Macdonald is 
President and Engineer. This company has just completed a 
very heavy riveted lattice bridge across the Hudson at Troy, 
N. Y., for the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, and is now 
engaged in the construction of a bridge over the Des Moines 
River at Des Moines, Ia., in which the piers and abutments are 
made up of oak piles inclosed in wrought-iron cylinders aud 
protected from decay by a thorough packing of concrete. 





—St. Louis papers state that Mr. E. H. Waldron has resign- 
ed his tion as General Superintendent of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippl, to which he went alittle over a year ago from the 
Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago, 


Elevated Railroads Condemned. 


The following report by Messrs. Wm. J. McAlpine and Eg- 
bert L. Viele, civil engineers, in the matter of elevated rail- 
roads, has been published and circulated by the Broadway Un- 
derground Company, with the depositions of these gentlemen 
attached : 


The undersigned civil engineers, having carefully examined 
the engineering questions connected with the proposed struc- 
ture for an elevated railway in various streets and avenues in 
the city ot New York, to be used for the purpone of a rapid 
transit through said city, submit the following as the result of 
ofl examination, which they have verified by their respective 

davits, 

The subject-matter to which our attention has been particu- 
larly called is embraced in the second of the points of issue, as 
laid down by the Commissioners in the above entitled matter, 
to wit: 

* In what respect and to what degree, if any, will the con- 
struction and operation of the proposed road fail to accomplish 
the public g anticipated by its advocates ?” 

The first question which presents itself to us in discussin 
the point of issue is, what is the character of the road propose 
and its form of construction? For the answer to this question, 
we are referred to the printed proceedings of the Commission- 
ers of Rapid Transit, which has been placed in our hands by 
counsel, 

From these proceedings it appears that the Commis- 
sioners, appointed under and in pursuance of Chapter 606 
of the Laws of 1875, did, on the 4th day of October, 1875, 
authorize by resolutions the erection by either or all of 
three different compames certain structures in different 
streets and avenues of the city of New York, said struc- 
tures to be built in accordance with either or all of four differ- 
ent plans, which plans are referred to on pages 281 and 282 of 
printed proceedings,as ‘‘First,” “Second,” “Third” and‘‘Fourth.” 
rhese several plans, which are more particularly defined and 
described on pages 282 to 288 of said proceedings, in 58 speciti- 
cations, it has been our duty, under instruction of counsel, to 
examine and report upon. it is proper for us to state in the 
outset that while the printed proceedings placed in our hands 
purport to be those of the Commissioners of Rapid Transit, we 
have failed to detect in any part of these proceedings, or in 
any resolution or specification, any provision whatever for ab- 
solute rapid transit. 

The construction and operation of a steam railway does not 
necessarily imply rapid transit. Many steam railways are the 
reverse of rapidity in their operation; and unless a rapid rate of 
speed is positively established and determined upon, and abso- 
lutely expressed in hours and minutes for a given distance, it 
is impossible to determine the capacity of any structure to ac- 
complish the object proposed. o requirement has been made 
by the Commissimers for any rate of speed that may be regarded 
as rapid transit, and no provision whatever has been made for a 
Srequency of trains. The character, capacity or form of con- 
struction of the rolling stock is also undetermined, undefined 
and unspecified. That this is a serious and important omission 
in the beginning of our discussion, is evident from more than 
one point of view. 

In the first place, this valuable and exclusive franchise, which 
it is proposed to confer for an indefinite period of time, cou- 
pled with almost no restrictions, upon a number of private in- 
dividuals, has for its professed object the securing, not only a 
means of transit, but a means of rapid transit for the masses of 
the people through the city of New York. On the other hand 
those who desire to obtain this franchise are actuated simply 
by business motives—that is, a desire for pecuniary gain. For 
this purpose they seek to obtain this great monopoly, this abso 
lute control and occupation of streets and avenues designated. 
Now, it is plain to the simplest understanding that, unless 
these individuals are bound by specific requirements as to the 
time and frequency of transit, these proceedings may ac- 
tually result in defeating the very object which, in the name of 
the public, is s»ught to be attained. Monopolists were never 
known to be generous, as the constantly-repeated complaiuts 
of their impositions amply verify. 

The public may ” when too tate that a great power has been 
surrendered, which may work an irreparable public and private 
injury But the absence of these essential requirements is still 
more important when it is considered that the formula for ac- 
curalety determining ‘‘in what respect and to what degree, if 
any, the construction and operation of the proposed road will 
fail to accomplish the public good anticipated,” is absolutely 
dependent upon the factors of weight and velocity which have 
been thus unaccountably omitted and left out of consideration 
in the specifications and requirements of the Commissioners. 
The strength of the structure and its sufficiency for the purpose 
of rapid transit depends, among other things, upon its capacit 
to resist the momen.um of tre trains when brought to a su 
den stop. If this momentum were such as to overthrow the 
structure, it is evident that it would be absolutely unfit for 
the use it is proposed to make of it. Now, this form of mo- 
mentum is always governed by the weight of the train and its 
velocity, or, in other words, the force which the structure is 
eapable of resisting must be equal to the maximum weight of 
the longest and most heavily loaded train that is to be placed 
on the structure and the maximum speed at which it may be 
driven. It is, therefore, positivery essential for the interest of the 
public and for determining the clanentof etfely in the structure, 
that the maximum and minimum rate of speed and the fre- 
quency of traius should be determined in the very outset of 
the proceedings. In the examination we have made of the 
specifications embodied in the resolutions of the Commission- 
ers, we find them very general, and extremely indefinite in char- 
acter; and applying to them the test of such 
a rate of speed as can be regarded as a rapid tran- 
sit, we nd that the proposed structure is in- 
adequate to offer that resistance to the force of momentum which 
it will be compelled to sustain, and that its form of construction 
would render it unsafe and dangerous to life. The specifica- 
tions appear to be chiefly a compilation and attempted adapta- 
tion of the two constructions known as the Greenwich Street 
Elevated Railroad and the Gilbert Elevated Railroad, ne:ther « f 
which can be regarded as engineering structures. They are 
both of them rather the conceits of inventors who were igno- 
rant of the right application, the proper adjustment of forces, 
or of the true nature of the materials used. This fact is 
clearly exemplified in the Greenwich street structure—which, 
with the exception of the method by which passengers are 
balanced on single posts, does not in the least resemble the 
original structures erected. It has been from the beginning, 
and still is, a succession of dangerous experiments. Braces and 
counter-braces, trusses and guards, have been added from 
time to time to strengthen the weak parts, as use and ex- 
perience have developed them. From first to last it has been at 
variance with true engineering principles and in disregard 
to the great laws of gravity. The incapacity of this structure 
to sustain a locomotive of sufficient weight and power pre- 
vents the attainment of a proper rate of speed. So that, in 
fact, the rapidity of transit is but little more than what 
would be accomplished by the horse cars if the stoppages 
on the street railway were as infrequent as on the steam road. 
But even with a proper locomotive, any attempt at a higher 
rate of speed on the Greenwich Street Railway would inevita- 
bly result in its destruction. The fact that a terrible accident 
has not already occurred on this road is no evidence whatever 
that it. will not happen. Unfortunately, its construc- 
tion has had the effect so to vitiate the public mind in re- 





gard to what constitutes a proper mode of quick transit, 








that unwary persons, otherwise intelligent, are ready to accept 
this as the solution of the problem; whereas, by a proper mode 
of quick transit, much less time should be occupied in goin 
from the Battery to Harlem River than it is practicable on this 
road to go from Bowling Green to Thirtieth street. The vibra- 
tions to which the columns of this structure are so oftem sub- 
jected during the passage and stoppage of trains involves that 
molecular disturbance which sooner or later will result in the 
destruction of the strength of the metal, and the consequent 
destruction of the entire structure. Judging from the indefi- 
nite character of the specifications (so called) which are a part 
of the Commissioners’ report, the course pursued in the 
strengthening and modifications of the Greenwich street road 
is to be followed in the construction now proposed to be erected, 
as it is very certain that a proper road cannot be built on 
these specifications. Yet it is perfectly practicable, and by no 
means difficult, to determine in advance all the elements in 
detail of strength and stability required ina properly con- 
structed railway of any description, and such unquestionably 
should be done in this case, above all others. The most mi- 
nute details should be determined in the beginning, and not 
be the subject of experimental tests under passenger travel, 
involving danger to life. A construction for the purpose pro- 
posed should be built upon approved and established rinciples, 
or not be built at all. If capital cannot be found to build a 
suitable railway, it should not be allowed to build a cheap and 
insecure experiment. Asa general rule, the stability of any 
railway varies with its proximity to terra nrma. The 
solid earth is the best foundation, and every foot 
that the structure is removed from the earth di- 
minishes its stability. If it is elevated on supports or col- 
umns, the leverage which tends to the destruction of the col- 
umns increases with the height of the columns, and the 
greater the elevation the more elaborate and positive in char- 
acter should be the accessories that are intended to strengthen 
the structure. The chief destructive elements that are in- 
volved in an elevated railway are: 

1st. The vibrations due to the lateral movement of the 
trains. 

2d. The oscillations incident to the coning of the wheels and 
the strength ot the winds. 

3d. The momentum due to the weight and velocity of 
trains. 

4th. The centritugal force developed in passing curves, 
which at high rates of speed would be dangerous to a stracture 
of even a slight elevation. 

Applying these general rules to the specifications set forth 
in the proceedings of the Commissioners, and taking them in 
detail as they are there presented, we find specification No. 1 
to be as follows: 

“Ist. The general plan or plans of the structure shall be of an 
elevated railway, with the track or tracks supported on two 
rows of columns. The track or tracks shall be carried by 
longitudinal girders resting either upon the tops of the 
columns, or upon transverse girders supported by the columns.” 
In this specification there is no provision for arrested momen- 
tum. The tongitudinal girders cannot be continuous, in con- 
sequence of the necessity for providing tor extreme expansion, 
and the vertical posts are thus furced to the disadvantage of a 
long leverage in offering resistance to the moving force. 

Specification No. 2 is as follows : 

‘**When the w.dth of the street between the curbstones does 
not exceed 36 feet, the plan of construction shall be as follows, 
i, é., either : First, with a row of columns on line of each curb, 
and a superstructure carrying two tracks upon transverse 
girders spanning the street; or, second, with a row of columas 
upon the line of each curb, and a superstructure carrying a 
single track over each row of columns; or, third, with Gothic 
transverse arches spanning the roadway of the street from 
curb to curb, and carrying longitudinal girders.” 

The first of No. 2 involves a Sasee excess of material over 
absolute necessity, being an excess of twenty feet in length 
on each girder. 

The second of No. 2 depends enjirely on lateral strength of 
columns; any deflection from the vertical involves the entire 
destruction of the structure, and no possible resistance can be 
offered to any transverse force. 

The third of No. 2 is confused and indefinite in description, 
and entirely at variance with Specification No.1. At what 
point the Gothic arches are to receive and carry the longitudinal 

irders, or in what manner they are to spring or be tied, is 

eft entirely to the imagination. No Gothic arch, as a matter 

of utility, 18 known in any engineering structure, and for the 
purpose here designed it is by far the weakest form of structure 
possible, and with no esthetic advantages. 

Specification No. 3 is as follows: 

‘** Where the width of the street between the curbstones is 
more than 36 feet, but less than 55, the plan of construction 
shall be as follows, as the company constructing the railwa 
shall elect: First, with a row of columns on the line of eac 
curb, and a superstructure carrying two tracks on transverse 
girders spanning the street ; or, second, with two rows vf col- 
umns, the one upon the line of either curt and the other along 
or near the centre tine of the roadway of the street, and a super- 
structure carrying two tracks upon transverse girders span- 
ning the portion of the roadway of the street between the two 
rows of columns; but this plan is allowed only in the case of a 
street where there is no existing street railway on the surface 
of the roadway ; or, third, with a row of columns upon the line 
of each curb, and a yo poe op carrying a single separate 
track over each row of columns ; or, fourth, with Gothic trans- 
verse arches spanning the roadway from curb to curb, and car- 
rying longitudinal girders.” 

In the first of No. 3 there is an excess over absolute necessity 
in length of girders of 39 feet. The second of No. 8 allows an 
obstruction in the centre of the roadway which practically 
divides the avenue intu two narrow streets instead of one wile 
one, and calls for eleven feet excessive length of girder. The 
third and fourth of No. 3 have the same objections as in the 
preceding case, while the whole specification refers to an ex- 
ceedingly imperfect and impracticable structure. 

Specification No. 4 differs from the preceding only in one 
particular; but this is a very important difference, involving 
the appropriation of a large amount of the avenue through 
which the road may be permitted to be constructed. 

The second division of this specification is as follows : ‘With 
two rows of columns in the roadway of the street, and a super- 
structure carrying two tracks upon transverse girders, but no 
column authorized in this plan of construction shall be erected 
between any two tracks of street railroad upon the’ surface of 
the roadway.” ; 

This phraseology, like most of the other specifications, is 
somewhat obscure ; but the statement is positive that two rows 
of columns are to be erected in the roadway, which necessarvy 
diviaes it nto narrow lanes instead of one broad avenue; and 
wherever, as in Third avenue, there is a line of street railway, 
the whole of the space between the two rows of columns is cut 
off entirely from public use except for the street railway, since 
no vehicles will venture to use the line of the surface-track, a8 
the columns prevent the necessary turning out on the approach 
of the street cars. 

Furthermore, the crossing of the avenue being confined 
to the intermediate space between any two sets of columns, 
as through a gateway, with the rapidly-moving street cars, 
always two and sometimes four moving both ways on every 
block, makes tne obstructions to the transverse use — ave- 
nue under such curcumstances next to an impossibility, with 
the imminent ce.tainty of a serious accident. The columns, 





which in this plan osteay each cross street, are an addi- 
tional cause of serious obstruction and source of danger. 


—_— 
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The base of the columna, with the fenders and guards called 
for in specification No. 18, would obstruct a very large 
amounttof space from the roadway, being between thirty 
and forty square yards in each block. In specifications No. 
21 and 27 cluster columns are referred to, which are entirely 
different in their construction from the columns designated 
and described in specification No, 12, and which column it 
is intended to use it is impossible even to conjecture. All 
the remaining specifications, where they are of any material 
importance in character, are con in statement and pur- 
se, and they are put together in such a manner that they 
ear evidence in themselves of a total absence of that thought- 
ful and intelligent consideration which a matter of so much 
importance, involving values in unprecedented in the 
whole history of ic improv in this country, should 
have received; and when it is considered that upon the stabil- 
ity of this singular structure, should it ever be allowed to be 
built, there will hang the lives of thousands of our citizens, 
who may become the hapless victims of a terrible calamity, 
the mind shudders at the temerity with which such reckless 
and slipshod specifications are put forth as a proper basis for 
the construction of a work upon which such vital interests de- 
pend, and in this opinion we are safe in asserting that the bulk 
of the engineering profession wil unite. 

We are ee en to give a supplementary opinion from the 
first point of issue, which point is as follows : 

“What injury to property, whether private or corporate, will 
be wrought by the construction and operation of the proposed 
road ?” In answer to this we would state that all real estate 
follows a general law of adaptation to circumstances of loca- 
tion. Following this law, the surroundings of the Central Park 
have changed from hovels into palaces. The establishment of 
the emigrant depot at Castle Garden converted the lower part 
of Greenwich street, once the abode of opulence, info emigrant 
boarding-houses. A contiguity to shipping involves the con- 
version of buildings into sailors’ boarding-houses and ship 
chandleries. 

Proximity to large markets is accompanied by innumerable 
truckage establishments and small eating saloons. Some of 
the routes which have been seiected for this steam railway 
construction have, in accordance with the general law, adapted 
themselves to certain branches of trade. 

The Third avenue, for instance, has become from force of 
circumstances the centre of a large retail trade for an exten- 
sive porticn of the city, an adaptation which the presence of a 
steam railway will unquestionably disturb, if not totally destroy- 

The readiness with which the names of certain residents of 
tenement houses are obtained, in approval of this measure, is 
evident that they anticipate through it a reduction in the value 
of property along the line, and to get their rooms now occu- 
pied by them ata cheaper rent. /t is our experience that in ail 
cities and towns through which steam railways pass, the rail- 
way avenues are invarvably the localities of depreciated proverty. 
We have never known an exception to this general law of the 
adaptation of property to external circumstances, and the con- 
version of an avenue into a steam railway 1s almost equivalent 
to the conversion of the entire property on the line of the 
avenue to the same purpose. 

In order to understand more clearly what would be the actual 
effect upon the value of property on the line of a steam rapid- 
transit road, it is necessary first to fully understand the true 
character of such a road, when it is so constructed as to afford 
the amplest facilities for such a purpose. Any road rh 
JSesses to afford such facilities, whie, from its very const ion, 
it cannot possibly do so, is an imposition, an incumbrance and u 
nuisance, which ought to be abated. In the city of London is 
found the only successful rapid city transit yet known, and its 
workings and results afford us thedata to aid our judgment 
in this matter. The mechanical operations and work done on 
the London quick transit roads largely exceed the operations 
of any other steam railways of equal length in the world. The 
traffic on these railways has become very great indeed. Ona 
single line, of eight miles in length, there were conveyed in 
1875 over 48,000,000 of passengers, being 25 per cent. 
more than were conveyed during the same period of time on 
all the steam railways of the State of New York, over 6,000 
miles in length. To accomplish this traffic required the con- 
struction and use of locomotives heavier and more powerful 
than those used for passenger business on any other railway, 
and the incessant and continuous occupation of the roadway 
with the trains, running as near together as sible with safe- 
ty. These trains are long and heavily loaded, which, togeth 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Year ending Sept. 30 : 











1875-76. 1874-75. Inc, or Dec. P. c. 
Mississippi & Tenn. . 272 $455,911 Inc.. $13,361 
Expenses .......:. 227,474 244,578 Dec.. 17,104 7.0 
Net earnings ..... $241,798 $211,333 Inc... $30,465 144 
Earnings per mile 4,693 4, Inc .. 14 3. 
Per cent. of exp's. 48.48 53.65 Dec.. 5.17 9.6 
Richmond & Peters- 
Minceceancssces 137,407 164,935 Dec.. 27,528 16.7 
Expenses,......... 77,312 86,684 Dec.. 9,372 10.8 
Net earnings...... $60,095 $78,251 Dec.. $18,156 23.2 
per mile. 5,442 6,532 Dec.. 1,090 16.7 
Per cent. of —- ‘ 56,27 52.56 Inc.. 9.71 Gl 
Washiugton & Ohio. 101,640 96,673 Inc.. 4,967 5.1 
Kpenses.......... 63,167 69,652 Dec.. (6485 9.3 
Net earnings..... ° $38,473 $27,021 Inc $11,452 42.4 
Earnings per mile. 1,964 1,933 Inc.. SL 16 
Per cent. of exps.. 62.15 72.05 Dec.. 9.90 13.7 
Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 
1876. 1875, 
Chi., Milwaukee & 
St. Paul.......... $7,443,635 $7,507,650 Dec.. $64,015 0.9 
Michigan Central... 6,249,960 6,075,661 Inc.. 174,209 2.9 
Ten months ending Oct, 31: 
Cleveland, Mt. Ver- 
non & Delaware... $317,831 $357,975 Dec.. $40,144 11.2 
Nine months ending Sept. 31 : 
Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific.......... $5,158,986 $5,586,586 Dec.. $427,600 7.7 
Month of September : 
Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific.......... $663,940 $726,473 Dec.. $62,533 8.6 
Denver & Rio Gra’de, 
Main Line........ 43,795 28,929 Inc.. 4,866 16.8 
Expenses........ ‘ 23,055 18,382 Inc.. 4,723 25.8 
Net carnings...... $10,740 $10,597 Inc.. $143 13 
Per cent. of exps. . 68.22 63.43 Inec.. 4.79 9.6 
Wellington, Grey & 
BERES occ ccccccce 30,089 28,219 Inc.. 1,820 6.5 
Month of October : 
Cleveland, Mt. Ver- 
non & Delaware.. $37,080 $42,349 Dec.. $5,319 12.6 
Toledo, Wabash & 
Western.......... 422,498 385,154 Inc .. 37,344 (9.7 
Month of November : 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul........ $764,982 $927,029 Dec.. $162,047 17.5 
Michigan Central... 541,341 55,121 Dec.. 53,780 «9.0 
Third week in November : 
Denver & Rio Gra’de, 
Main Line......... $6,644 $6,641 Inc $3 
Denver & Rio Gra'de, 
‘Lrinidad Ex...... DTD «ste cccvcsss . cacccceceseos cos 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 
Southern.,........ 127,000 115,962 Ine .. 11,038 9.5 
Week ending Nov. 10: 
Great Western, of 
Canada ........++. £16,686 £18020 Dec.. £1,535 «7.4 
Week ending Nov. 11: 
Grand Trunk.... .. £38,200 £45,600 Dec.. £7,400 16,2 


Grain Movement. 
For the week ending Nov. 25 receipts and shipments are 
reported as follows, in bushels : 


1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P. c, 

Lake ports’ receipts ......... 2,855,645 3,276,429 Dec.. 420,784 12.8 
bed * shipments... 2,679,746 2,376,015 Inc .. 303,731 12.8 
Atlantic ports’ receipts...... 4,309,869 4,056,545 Inc.. 253,324 6.2 
Of the lake ports’ shipments, 474% per cent. went by rail this 


year, against 37 per cent. in 1875 and 26% per cent. in 1874. 
Chicago receipts and shipments for the week ending Dec, 2 
were: 


1876. 1875. Increase. P. cc. 
Receipts........sceccscvcsses 1,144,666 872,180 272,486 = 41.2 
Shiy \ Perrererrre rere 832,520 672,927 159,602 23.7 
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with the weight of the locomotive and the necessity of repeat- 
ed and sudden stoppages, require a roadway exce in solid- 
ity and stability that of any other railway in existence. Not- 
withstanding the tact that the road is located on solid earth 
and masonry, the effect produced by the trains on the sub- 
structure and the wear of materials is enormous. 

Let us examine for a moment what are the conditions to be 
fulfilled by rapid transit in the city of New York. 

During the year 1875 the number of passengers carried on 
the street railways was 145,000,000, and by all conveyances, ex- 
cluding steam, 160,000,000. Seven lines of these street railways 
averaged 17,000,000 each. Nine of them averaged 14,000,000 
each. The Third avenue line alone, in that year, carried 
31,500,000 of the 160,000,000 of passengers thus carried in one 
year. It 1s fair to presume that the principal line of steam tran- 
sit would be expected to carry at least 50,000,000, 

The effective torce of impact possessed by a train at its es- 
sential rate of speed, when in full motion, and the force whieh 
the structure should be strong enough to resist, would be 10,- 
000 tons. In the various class of accidents to which all rail- 
ways are liable, this force, as a general rule, is mollified by the 
obliquity of its action, and on ordinary railroads it is usuall 
met and resisted by the imbedded road. It is, however, suf- 
ficient] werful to destroy the strongest bridge structure, 
and all olen are crossed with extreme care and caution. 
Now, as the proposed structure for an eevated railroad pos- 
sesses nothing but the el ts of a ti bridge of 
the weakest description, us insufficiency for the pur- 
pose of rapid transit is apparent. To _ give this 
structure the stability of even an ordi railway would 
require the erection of solid arches on such foundations as 
would necessarily absorb so large a portion of the avenue 
as w substantially destroy i for any other . The 
continuous passage of trains even upon a firm structure, to 
the number required for rapid city sit, would have the 
eftect to banish from the ow every form of habitation, 
since life in such a neighborh would be intolerable. For 
tuirty years, the Fourth avenue, with its great breadth of 140 
feet, which would otherwise have been the most attractive 
avenue in the city, suffered to such an extent even from the 
comparatively few trains, which carried less than 3,000,0v0 pas- 
sengers annually, that it remaines almost a desert waste untu the 
raiway was hidden from sight und sound. Even the adjoining 
streets, for 500 feet on each side, were nearly untenable until the 
tuxpayers paid $3,000,000 lo abate the terrible nuis ince. Some years 
ago, a structure similar to the one now pi was erected on 
columns in Broadway at Fulton street, and although it was 
used only by foot passengers, it proved to be such an intolera- 
ble nuisance, without accomplishing the object intended, that 
it was condemned by the Grand Jury and ordered to be re- 
moved. Such will be the result in the ena, if the avenues of the 
euy are despoiled in the manner now proposed. sut even the 
temporary presence of such a structure will, in the forced 
adaptation of the adjoining property to the circumstances of its 
existence in the avenue, depreciate values to the amount of 
many millions of dollars. 


(Signed) 





Wm. J. McAtptne. 
Eorert L. VIeve. 





Buffaio grain receipts for the eleven months ending Nov. 30 
were as follows : P 








Flour,——— —-——-Grain .--——— 

1876. 1875. 1876. 1875, 
By lake.....2 scccoce 777,283 996,499 44,552,680 62,289,357 
By rail.......--0-++ 1,054,700 582,200 12,997,000 1,773,300 
Total........-. 1,831,983 1,578,699 57,549,680 60,062,657 


Flour being in barrels and grain in bushels, The increase 
in flour is 253,284 barrels, or 16 per cent.; the decrease in grain, 
2,512,977 bushels, or 4.2 per cent. Rail receipts this year 
were 57.6 per cent. of the flour and 22.6 per cent. of the wheat. 
The shipments for the rame period were: 





1876. 1875. Decrease. P. c. 

By rail, bushels........-. 12,999,727 13,603,712 603,985 44 
By canal........---+se00 27,778,977 35,480,957 7,706,980 21.7 
Total, bushels..... 40,773,704 49,084,669 8,310,965 16.9 


The rail shipments were 31.9 per cent. of the whole in 1876 
and 27.7 per cent. in 1875. The canal opened May 4 in 1876, 
and May 18 in 1875. 


Norfolk Ootton Traffic. 


The receipts of cotton at Norfolk, Va., in November were as 
follows, in bales: 
1876. 1875. Inc’se. P. co, 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio R. R 44,984 14,107 314 
Seaboard P 








& Roanoke R.R...... 46,667 18,372 39.3 
Canal and otherwise..........- 9,636 1,089 11.3 
Total.....cccccccsces svcccsecesce 134,805 101,237 33,568 43,1 


Of the receipts this year 86,859 bales were consigned to Nor- 
folk and 47,946 bales were through cotton for nts beyond, 
against 66,232 bales to order and 35,005 bales through in 1875. 


Erie Oanal Traffic. 
The business of the Erie Canal at Buffalo from the opening 
up to Nov. 30 was as follows: 


1876. 1875. mat P. c. 
te cleared........++++ 4,860 6,349 y 23.6 
Polls pee eesbenpeeee $583,549 83 $749,731 356 $106,181 52 13.4 


The canal opened May 4 in 1876, and May 18 in 1875. 


Minneapolis Lumber Trade. 

The Northwestern Lumberman makes a comparative state- 
ment of the lumber product of Minneapolis for the year ending 
Nov. 15 as follows : 

1875-76. 1874-75. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Lumber manufactured, M ft..... 192,550 152,494 Inc..40,056 26.3 
Lumber on hand at close of sea- 


Gi cccenscdecegnasbessenee-oes 112,450 80,382 Inc ..32,068 40.0 
Shingles, manufactured, M...... 89,850 109,160 Dec 19,310 17.7 
Shingles on hand at close of sea- 

BOD. ccccrcccccvece covesscvees 47,800 §=59,810 Dec .12,010 20.1 


There are 19 mills at Minneapolis, and besides these one 
Anoka mill is included, as its entire product is marketed at Min- 


lis. 
“The smeunt of logs on hand was 12,396,000 ft. at the close of 
the season of 1875, but is not given for this year. The stocks 


of les and lumber reported on hand is that in the hands of 
he, Miionpotie manufacturers. Counting that in dealers’ 
hands (Minnea; being the distributing center for m 
mills elsewhere) the stocks on hand Nov. 15, 1875, were 158, 
a a 57,800 M ee -— oa vay a 
very ) on goes th = 
sippi but much of this is eventually distributed by Foon 


2.9 | chietly to points west of the river, the country east of it being 


chiefly supplied from Milwaukee and Chicago. 





The shipments of through freight eastward over the Central 
Pacific in October were: we 

1875. Inc. ye Ce 

San Francisco, tons... 7,299 Des... vos "oa 

Interior points....... 1,087 Inc .. 1,620 156.2 

Total, tons..... Gatboees 9,164 8,336 «=Inc.. 82% 9.9 


The leading items of freight this year were: Wool, 3,464 
tons; barley, 1,322 tons; tea, 1,046 tons; ripe fruit, 940 tons; 
salmon, tons. 














Iron Ore Movement. 

The shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior Region 

from the opening of navigation up to Nov. 22 were as follows: 
1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. Po. 
Marquette, tons.......... 457,373 458,503 Dec.. 1,130 0.2 
eee ceeseseccece 368,971 249,758 Inc... 1:9,218 = 47.7 
TAMRO. 500 cccveccccecccce 88,962 70,008 Inc... 18,959 W741 
Total, tons......... 915,306 778,259 Inc .. "137,047 176 


The shipments for the season are now over and navigation is 
nearly closed. Considering the genera) state of the iron busi- 
ness the season has been a very fair one, although the prices 
realized for ore have been very low. 


Lumber Traffic. 


Receipts and shipments at Chicago for the eleven months 
ending with November were, in feet : 


1876. 1875. Decrease. P.wc 
Receipts ... ..sveeces 1,014,332,436 1,145,514,255 131,181,819 11.4 
Shipments............. 516,140,870 587,178,151 71,082,981 12.1 


Lake, Oanal and Ocean Rates. 

_ Canal navigation closed Dec, 2. Vessels on the lakes are not 
insured atter November, and during the past week there have 
been apparently but a few clearances of propellers with gran 
down the lakes, 4 cents a bushel for wheat from Chicago to 
Buffalo being the last figures reported. 

Ocean freights are higher. From New York to Liverpool 9d. 
to 10d. per bushel for wheat by steam has been paid; to Cork 
for orders, 10d. to 1044.; petroleum to Continent») ports, 5s. 
6d. per barrel (Tuesday); cotton by steam to Liverpuol, 13-824. ; 
cheese, 55s. per ton; bacon, 47s. 6d. per ton; flour by sail to 
— 2s. Od. per barrel; apples by steam to London, 4s. per 

arrel, 


THE SCRAP HEAP, 


German Prices of Rails. 

On the 8th of November the Right-Bank-of-Oder Railroad 
Company opened bids received for a large quantity of rails, The 
prices bid were very little higher than thone offered in Belgium 
a few weeks ago. Some iron rails were called for. These 
were offered by three works at $38.65, $41.50 and $41.65 per ton 
of 2,240 Ibs. small order for puddled steel rails tor switches 
was sought at $51.30 and $51.55. There were 16 bids by ten 
works for Bessemer rails, and the prices varied from $39.22 to 
$43.80 per ton. Only one of the bids for iron rails was lower 
than the lowest bid for Bessemer steel, and there were seven 
bids for steel lower than the next to the lowest bid for iron. 
The lowest bidder for steel put in three other bids, 25,50 and 
75 cents per ton higher respectively, for parts of the order, bid- 
ding in all for 13,000 rails ; and its highest bid was lower than 
any other. The iron rails were to weigh 73 lbs. per yard, the 
steel rails 75 lbs. ; 

Prices. 

The Engineering and Mining Journa’ notes a sale of 600 tons 
of iron rails delivered in Providence at $37.50, equivalent to 
about $33.50 at the mills. This is the lowest price yet chron- 
_e. aes are: Iron, $36 to $40; steel, $50 to $54 at 
the mills. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The North Chicago Rolling Mills have contracts ¢nough on 
hand to keep them at work through the winter. Among the 
contracts is one for 4,000 tons of steel rails for the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago road. 

The Appleton (Wis.) Furnace has gone into blast again and 
is making a very good quality of foundry iron. 

Belfont Furnace, at Ironton, O., is in blast and is making 
from 300 to 350 tons of iron per week. 

. The Tamaqua (Pa.) Rolling Mill is running on nearly full 
me. 

Kimberly, Carnes & Co.'s rolling mill at New Castle, Pa., 
began to run double turn last week, 

ones & Laughlin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., are filling an order for 
light rails for the Potomac, Fredericksburg & Piedmont Rail- 
road in Virginia. 

The St. Albans (Vt.) rey Miil has the contract for the 
rails for the extension of the Montreal, Portland & Boston Rail- 
way, now in progress. 

The Strange Creek lron Company has filed articles of ineor- 
poration in West Virginia, and purposes building a blast fur- 
nace on Strange Creek, in Braxton County, W. Va. The capi- 
tal stock is 000, 

The Port Carbon (Pa.) ron Works, including rolling mill 
and furnace, were sold at sheriffs sale recently and bought in 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Company, which holds a mort- 
gage on the property for $5,000, 

Ender an arrangement between the two companies, the Al- 
lentown [ron Company will work the Anthracite Iron Com- 

ny’s new furnace at Kutztown, Pa. It will go into blast 
an. 1, 

The Brooks Locomotive Works at Dunkirk, N. Y., have a con- 
tract to build six locomotives for the Rochester & State Line 
r 


The Intercolonia) shops at Moncton, N. B., are to build 500 
box cars and 200 more are to be let to outside builders 

The Ohio Falls Car Works, at Jeffersonville, Ind., have an 
order for freight and passenger cars for the Pekin, Lincoln «& 
Decatur road. 


Rewards to Employes for Extra Service. 

The Altoona (Pa.) Sun says: ** The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, on Tuesday, circulated a congratulatory address to 
the employes of the road for their faith.ul attention to duties 
during the Centennial. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad sent 
their employes a check, beginning with the conductors at $100, 
and so gradually down to the firemen, who received $40 each.” 


Going to the Point. 
“‘ This,” said the private secretary to the railroad manager, 
“is a letter five pages long from the editor of The Bungtown 
Banner, asking for some statistics and miscellaneous informa- 
tion concerning the r which he desires to incorporate into 
an articie soon to be published, that cannot fail to be of great 
interest to his readers, and will possibly be of value to the 
The circulation of The Banner 1s” — “Skip that,” 
said the manager; ‘‘turn over to the postscripts and see how far 





he wants the pass for.” Erchange. 
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Editorial Announcements. 


Passes,—All persons connected with this paper are forbidden to 
ask for passes under any circumstances, and we will be thank- 
ful to have any act of the kind reported lo this office. 
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Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 


nal for , EXOEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our OUR OWN ions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present as we con- 
sider and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, machi hy ies, 
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advorteing omnes Wes it is useless to ask us to vesemmend 
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tising patronage, 
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“RAPID TRANSIT AGAIN. 








With the advent of cold weather, there are indications 
that New York will have another attack of mental influ- 
enza on this subject. Like hay fever and other diseases, 
it prevails at certain seasons of the year; a severe snow 
storm being of all other things the greatest predisposing 
cause of a general epidemic. On another page we have 
republished the ‘‘opinion” of the two eminent engi- 
neers, Messrs, Wm. J. McAlpine and Egbert L. Viele, on 
this subject. This has been issued in pamphlet form and 
distributed, apparently, to advance the interests of the 
Broadway Underground Railway, a project which has now 
been before the public for a half-dozen years or more. 

The question which really presents itself is not alone 
that of a merely local road in New York, or of the com- 
pany which has projected the line referred to, but it is 
the much more general one of the practicability of the use 
of steam power in existing streets of large cities. This is 
an entirely new question presented by the exigencies of 
modern metropolitan life and the development of the ap- 
plication of steam to railroads. On this question the 
opinions of engineers and others are very much divided, 
one portion holding that it is not practicable to employ 
steam power in existing streets on roads elevated above the 
surface, and that the only practicable system 
of employing steam power to carry passengers or 
freight at high speeds is by depressing the roads below 
the existing level of the streets so as to pass underneath 
the present carriage ways, and if such roads are construct- 
ed in existing streets, to arch them over or else build them 
in open cuts formed by opening new avenues for that pur- 
pose. Now the cost of either of these plans will be im- 
mensely greater than that of an elevated structure in 
existing streets. In the one case the cost will be in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000 per mile of double track, 
without rolling stock, whereas an iron elevated road built 
in the streets will cost very little if any more than one- 
tenth that amount. As the cost is se overwhelmingly in 
favor of elevated roads, what are the objections to that 
form of structure? It is to this question that the two 
eminent engineers referred to have chiefly addressed them- 
selves. 

Their objections are of two classes, first, the annoy- 
ance produced by such roads and the trains running on 
them to the occupants of the streets, and the consequent 


injury and dipiinidilien in value of the property border- 
ing onthem. To weigh this question fully it would be 
necessary not only to consider how much the property 
along the street on which the road is built is injured and 
its occupants hindered or annoyed, but also to take into 
account how much the property and inhabitants on con- 
tiguous streets are benefiied by such a_ road. 
That they are thus benefited may be learned almost any 
morning from the advertising columns of the New York 
Herald, in which, ‘‘ near the Elevated Railroad” has be- 
come a stereotyed form of recommendation for rooms or 
houses advertised for rent. But if property is injured by 


-| the construction of an elevated road in frent of it, there 


can hardly be ay doubt but that the owners should justly 
be indemnified for such injury. That, however, is a ques- 
tion for the courts and the lawyers to decide, and which 
it is not proposed to discuss here, and in which the opin- 
ions of the distinguished engineers would have much less 
weight than on matters pertaining to their own profession. 
It is therefore only the engineering aspects of the 
which will be discussed here. 

The first objection which is made by these gentleman to 
an elevated road as specified by the Commissioners of 
Rapid Transit is that it does not provide for ‘‘ absolute” 
rapid transit. Now it seems singular that so vague a term 
should be used in discussing a subject relating to so exact 
a science or art as engineering is. What do the gentlemen 
mean by ‘‘ absolute rapid transit?” Do they mean a speed 


case 


of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty or sixty miles an 
hour; or a still higher speed. In _ speaking of 
the structure specified by the Commissioners 


of Rapid Transit the opinion expressed is, however, not so 
vague. They say: ‘‘the strength of the structure and its 
sufficiency for the purpose of rapid transit depends, among 
other things, upon its capacity to resist the momentum of the 
trains when brought to a sudden stop,” and ‘‘this form of 
momentum is always governed by the weight of the train 
and its velocity,” and ‘‘the force which the structure is 
capable of resisting must be equal to the maximum 
weight of the longest and most heavily loaded train 


that is to be placed on the _ structure, and 
the maximum speed at which it may be driven ;” 
and, ‘‘the longitudinal girders cannot be continuous 


in consequence of the necessity for providing for extreme 
expansion, and the vertical posts are thus forced to the 
disadvantage of a long leverage in offering resistance to 
the moving force,” and finally, *‘the proposed structare 
is inadequate to offer that resistance to the force of momentum 
which it will be compelled to sustain, and that its form of 
construction would render it unsafe and dangerous to life.” 
Now it will be observed that these statements are very 
specific, the conclusion very sweeping, but entirely 
dependent the soundness of 


upon the pre- 
mises. The problem involved may be simply stated 
thus: What is the maximum force exerted by the 


momentum of train on an elevated railroad, and can the 
latter be made to resist it safely? It is stated by these 
gentlemen that ‘‘the force which must be resisted is the 
weight of the train and the maximum speed at which it is 
driven,” the meaning of which is not clear. Probably 
what they had in their minds was the well-known rule 
that momentum ‘‘is the mass of any body multiplied by 
its velocity in units of distance.” But in this case, what 
units of distance? If the speed of the trains is ‘ abso- 
lute,” it is hard to assign any value to the units. 


Fortunately, however, in this case no such ab- 
struse calculations are needed, because, no matter 
what the speed of a train is, or the perfec- 


tion of the brakes employed, all that can be done is to 
slide the wheels, which will subject the structure toa 
strain equal to the'friction of the wheels on the rails, so 
that the maximum force to be resisted is not proportional 
to the speed. The friction of the wheels is easily calcu- 
lated, and will neveramount to more than about one-fourth 
of the weight of the train, so that the problem presented is: 
Can an elevated road be built to resist a horizontal strain 
equal to the friction of the wheels exerted longitudinally 
at the top of the rails? The fact that it is stated that ‘the 
longitudinal! girders cannot be continuous” leads to the 
inference that the momentum of that portion of the train 
on one pair of girders must be resisted by the post 
or posts alone which support the girders. Although 
it is true that the girders cannot be made 
continuous, yet a portion of the strain on one pair of 
girders is transferred to the adjoining posts by the fric- 
tion between the posts and girders, due to the weight 
which thé latter bear. On the Greenwich street rail- 
road large square longitudinal guard timbers are employ- 
ed alongside the rails to prevent trains from getting off. 
These timbers are bolted to the cross-ties and the latter to 
the girders, and as it is not necessary to allow for the ex- 
pansion and contraction of wood due to changes of tem- 
perature, these guard timbers are made continuous, and 
thus effectually transmit the momentum over an in- 
definite length of the structure, even though it were 
impossible to make each post strong enough to resist 
the friction of the wheels on the rails when the brakes are 





applied suddenly. Supposing the weight of a train to be 
2,000 Ibs. per foot of track on a span of 60 ft., with an 








adhesion of the wheels equal to one-fourth the weight 
they bear, the force exerted on the post if the wheels 
should slide, supposing that none of it is transferred to 
the adjoining ones, would be only 30,000 Ibs. There 
would be no difficulty whatever in making a post of the 
height required for an elevated road to resist such a strain 
safely. 

The fact, too, that there are so many iron bridges, 
some of them erected on iron columns or towers hundreds 
of feet high, which are in daily use on the railroads of 
this and other countries, is strong evidence that the con- 
clusions announced above rest on supports very much 
weaker than the posts are assumed to be. 

The engineers whose opinion we are discussing also 
say “that the vibrations to which the columns of this 
structure (the Greenwich Street Railroad) are so often 
subjected through the passage and stoppage of trains in- 
volves that molecular disturbance* which sooner or later will 


result in the destruction of the strength of metal, 
and the consequent destruction of the entire struc- 
ture.” Now, what ‘molecular disturbance” is 
meant? The expression is too indefinite. ‘* Molecu- 
lar disturbance” is a subject about which we are 
too ignorant to affix any value to it in engineering 
calculations. There are some phenomena which are 


incomprehensible to us, and we speak of them as indica- 
ting ‘‘molecular disturbance;”’ but none of us dare to say 
exactly what is meant by the expression. It is presumed 
that what was meant was that the structure is sub- 
jected to strains greater than experience has shown that 
such structures can safely bear; which possibly may be 
true, but it certainly could easily be verified by oxact cal- 
culation. 

It is further stated that ‘‘the chief destructive elements 
that are involved in an elevated railway are, first, the 
vibrations due to the lateral movement of the trains.’’ 
Now that this is not practically injurious to such struc- 
tures is shown by the endurance of iron bridges on ordi- 
nary railroads. ‘‘Second. The oscillations incident to 
the coning of the wheels and the strength of the winds.” 
If the coning of the wheels has this effect, why cone them ? 
There are thousands of wheels runniug without being 
coned, and practically they do as well as those which are. 
The only effect of the winds on an elevated road which 
would differ from that on an ordinary railroad would be 
that its force exerted laterally might,be greater than that 
of the strength of the structure to resist it in that direc- 
tion; but that, too, is easily calculable. ‘‘ Third. The 
momentum due to the velocity of the trains;’ which 
has been already discussed. Fourth. The centrifu- 
gal force developed in passing curves, which, at 
high rates of speed, would be dangerous to a 
structure of even a slight elevation.” If this is true, 
why ‘“‘run at high rates of speed” on curves. The streets 
of New York nearly all run in straight lines, so that curves 
will necessarily be few, and therefore a diminist. ed speed at 
such places will not interfere seriously with the operation 
of a road of this kind. 

The other considerations discussed in the pamphlet be- 
fore us, relating to the effect of building an elevated rail- 
road in existing streets, not being strictly engineering 
questions, we will not discuss at present, excepting to call 
attention to the fact that the injurious effect of the railroad 
on Fourth avenue on adjoining property was due largely 
and chiefly we believe to the danger resulting 
from having the tracks the surface of the 
street and also to the great difference in the character of 
the traffic and rolling stock employed. On Fourth avenue 
the heaviest class of engines, cars and trains were run. 
The crossings of the streets were often obstructed by long 
freight trains, and the frequent deaths and injuries to 
persons caused by these trains running at high speed on 
the surface of the street indicated the danger to inhabi- 
tants living in the vicinity. With an elevated road the 
element of danger would be entirely eliminated, and there 
would be as much difference in the character and appear 
ance of the light cars and trains on the one road compared 
with those on the other, as there would be between heavy 
freight wagons and light carriages driven on an ordinary 
street. 

The problem, as was stated at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, is not a merely local one, but it involves the very 
important question whether steam power can practicably 
be employed in streets for transporting passengers rapidly 
and cheaply. We believe that this can be done without as 
great injury to property as is apprehended, and that the 
application of steam power in this way will effect a change 


on 


in the character of metropolitan’ life and_ will 
do much to overcome the great and increasing 
evils of overcrowded population. When,  there- 


fore, two engineers so distinguished as Mr. McAlpine and 
Mr. Viele pronounce an opinion announcing so decidedly 
the impracticability, from an engineering point of view, 
of elevated steam street railroads, we feel that such an 
opinion should be sustained by some better reasons than 
those which they have given, especially as an elevated 
road is now operated very successfully in this city. We 
may have something to say in future about the best form 
*The italics are ours. 
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for such roads and their relative advantages compared 
with underground lines. 








Recent Defaults. 


There have been recently some additional failures of railroad 
companies to meet their obligations, which have reminded us 
that the troubles beginning in 1873 have not yet come to an 
end. The rates prevailing on sections of through routes be- 
tween New York and the Mississipp have been so extremely 
low as to explain a failure in such roads ; but only one addition 
has been made to these of late. Perhaps the most painful 
instances are those of companies which had tailed to meet 
their obligations once before since the panic of 1873, and, hav- 
ing made an arrangement with the creditors for a temporary 
lessening of their yearly mterest payments, now are un- 
able to perform what they promised then. There will 
probably be many more cases of the kind. The process 
of funding coupons gives relief while it lasts, but it 
assumes that after the time agreed upon the favored 
debtor company will be able to earn and pay all 
that it had originally promised, and usually a little more. 
What is essential to the companies’ keeping their agreement is 
is that they should be doing better than when the settlement 
with the bondholders was made. Unfortunately the times 
have not grown better very fast with the general business of 
the country, and perhaps bankrupt railroads have, on the ave- 
rage, improved least of all. Expenses have been reduced, 
business sometimes increased, but rates have usually gone 
down to such an extent as to neutralize the advantages so 
gained to a great extent, if not wholly. The company which in 
1874 said, “* We cannot pay the $2,000 of interest per mile which 
we owe, because, on acceunt of the hard times, we only 
earn $1,000 net: if you will fund your coupons for 
four years, we will resume payment in 1878” — this 
company is nearing the time when it must fail again if it 
cannot command $2,000 a mile a year. We might congratulate 
ourselves that so far there have been but few cases of this sec- 
ond failure if we did not remember that scarcely any of the 
arrangements required a resumption of full payment of interest 
until after 1876. 

Below we give some account of three companies which have 
recently become involved in difficulties, two of them for the 
second time within three years. 

THE KANSAS PACIFIC. 

Apparently most of this company’s bonds are held in Ger- 
many and Holland. The company, having a funded debt of 
about $21,000,000 at the time, besides the second mortgage 
guaranteed by the Government (the interest on which has 
always been paid by the Government), made its 
first default in November, 1878, when a _half-year’s 
interest on $7,000,000 became due. Its officers then explained 
to the bondholders that the cause was not insufficiency of net 
earnings, which indeed were reported that year to be $200,000 
more (one-sixth more) than the interest charge for the year ; 
but to a pressing floating debt incurred for the construction of 
two new branches, the bonds of which were found unsalable, 
contrary to expectation. Early in 1873 an agreement with the 
bondholders was made, by the terms of which the latter were 
to fund the two coupons due next after October, 1873, and one- 
half of the next five coupons. This gave 34% years during which 
it had to pay but five-fourteenths of the interest accruing, 
the balance being funded into interest certificates 
which at the close of that. period would amount to 
about $2,750,000 in currency, and add $4,000 per mile to the 
funded debt of the road. The amount required for interest by 
this arrangement (after the first year, when none was to be 
paid) was about $625,000 a year in currency, or only about $900 
per mile of road. 

According to the company’s reports, the net earnings were 
$1,685,704 in 1874 and $1,572,880 in 1875. For the ten months 
ending with October the gross earnings reported are $273,000 
less than the last year. Down to the close of 1875, however, 
the net earnings appear to have been about $2,500,000 more 
than was required for the interest payable meanwhile, and 
were $700,000 more than would have sufficed to 
pay interest in full on all the bonds but the 
incomes. A considerable part of the yearly earnings, amount- 
ing at the end of 1875 to nearly $800,000, is withheld by the 
Government, though one half of it is due by the decision of the 
Supreme Court; but aside from this (only part of which has ac- 
crued since 1873) the net earnings appear to have been every 
year larger than the interest on the funded debt. The com- 
pany has issued reports yearly, but so far as we can learn has 
never given any information as to the disposition of its net 
earnings during the past two years, 

The coupons due Nov. 1 last were the last (on those bonds) 
to be half-funded in accordance with the agreement, so that 
the company’s second default is made on that arrangement 
itself. The causes assigned in the directors’ circular for this 
failure are a reduction in net earnings due to competition and 
the dullness of trade, inability to collect $500,000 due from the 
Government, and ‘the institution by informers of malicious 
suits against the company,” which are said to have utterly de- 
stroyed “the remaining credit of the company,” and which 
could not have been brought “except by the authority and 
with the consent of the Attorney General of the United 
States.” It was by the advice of the directors that receivers 
were appointed, and one of their number and their Secretary 
are the appointees, at whose suit we have not learned. Mr. 
Villard, the director appointed Receiver, is a member of the 
Frankfort bondholders’ committee, part of the agreement for 
funding being that they should have the choice of two directors 
whose consent should be required for any expenditure for new 
construction. 

The Kansas Pacific was one of a brood of roads subsidized by 
the Government and originally intended to be branches of the 
Union Pacific. When it had been determined to build a rail- 
road to the Pacific by Government aid, one of the difii- 


culties was to determine what town should be its 
Eastern terminus. This difficulty was solved in the 
politicians’ way, by giving a terminus to pretty nearly all places 
on the Missouri that wanted one—Sioux City, Omaha, Atchison, 
Leavenworth and Kansas City—while still another branch 
aimed in the general direction of Memphis and New Orleans. 
However, Congress seemed to think better of this before all the 
branches were completed, and really only the Sioux City & 
Pacific actually made a connection with the through line. But 
the Kansas Pacific was diverted from its proposed junction 
with the Union Pacific at the 100th meridian by the design of 
its promoters, we believe, they hoping to get a government 
subsidy for a longer line than that would 
have _ been. And probably it is better that 
the line was built west to Denver rather than northwest to the 
Union Pacific. However, if no mistake was made in going to 
Denver, a serious one was made in building the part of the 
road in Western Kansas so far north. If the line had been 
turned from the valley of the Kansas to that of the Arkansas 
somewhere west of Topeka, the company would have had very 
much better land on some hundreds of miles of 1ts road, and its 
land grant would also have been more valuable ; while it would 
then have occupied the ground which the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe has since built its line over, very greatly to the in- 
jury of the Kansas Pacific, and would prebably have had no 
competition in Western Kansas for many years to come. The 
newer road intercepts the droves of Texas cattle before they 
reach the Kansas Pacific, and divides with it the trade of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 
THE ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN. 

This company, or rather the company from which it devel- 
oped—the old St. Louis & Iron Mountain—was for a time one 
of the most promising lines south of the latitude of St. Louis. 
Its early days had been troublous enough, it is true; but when 
it had changed its gauge to 5 feet, and had completed its line 
to the Mississippi, opening the only line over which cars could 
run through between St. Louis and the whole system of rail- 
10ads south of the Ohio, it seemed on the high road to prosper- 
ity; and when, soon after, the extraordinary activity in iron 
manufacturing gave it a heavy local traftic in the 
inexhaustible ores produced on its lines, it seemed 
not unreasonable to think of dividends at an early day, In 1871 
its net earnings were at the rate of $3,196 per mile, and in 1872 
they were $3,264 per mile, the grows earnings in the latter year 
having reached more than $10,000—which is more than some 
roads receive which pay 10 per cent, dividends regularly. Then, 
too, the yearly interest charge on the funded debt was but 
about $1,330 per mile (though there was a large floating debt), 
The net revenue had nearly doubled since 1870, and in view of 
the progress then made, which was expected to continue, there 
seemed to be a solid foundation for the security of the second 
mortgage, which added about $1,650 per mile to the interest 
charge after 1873. 

But at this time the company was making great extensions 
through two companies under its auspices which constructed the 
long line from the Mississippi opposite Cairo southwest diag- 
anally across the whole State of Arkansas to the Texas border, 
—the old Cairo & Fulton Railroad, endowed by Congress with 
a land grant as far back as 1853, and by many thought to be a 
most promising line, as it hada whole State to itself, almost, 
and would give the most direct outlet to the greatest of all the 
States, which had (and has) but one other rail connection with 
the rest of the world. Unfortunately, it was overvalued, and 
the charter, carrying a land grant of 6,400 acres per 
mile, was probably too dearly bought. When the line 
was completed, the Cairo, Arkansas & Texas Com- 
pany with 70 miles of road through a country with very 
little traffic had issued $2,000,000 of stock and $1,500,000 of 7 
per cent. gold bonds, and the Cairo & Fulton, with 304 miles 
of road, had a debt of about $9,006,000, while a large addition 
was made to the old company’s debt on account of the exten- 
sion which connected it with the Cairo & Fulton. The new 
roads were constructed when prices were at the maximum ; 
they passed through a thinly peopled, slightly cultivated coun- 
try which makes very little progress; the large land grant 
attaching to them was not salable, or sold very slowly; the 
chief hope of the line wes in the fact that it reached by a direct 
route the immense, fertile, rapidly growing State of Texas. 

in May, 1874, the three companies were consolidated and the 
St. Louis, Lron Mountain & Southern formed. It had then or 
soon thereafter a funded debt of 


$4,000,000 Ist mortgage bonds (currency 7s) on the St, Louis & Iron 
Mountain ; 

$5,927,000 24 mortgage bonds (gold 7#) on the St, Louis & Lron Moun- 
tain; 


$2,500,000 Ist mortgage bonds (gold 7s) on the Arkansas Branch; 
$1,500,010 Ist mortgage bonds (gold 7s) on the Cairo, Arkansas & 


lexas; 
$8,000,000 Ist mortgage bonds (gold 7s) on the Cairo & Fulton; 
$930,000 income bonds (currency $s) on the Cairo & Fulton: 
$2,000,000 consolidated bonds (gold 7s) on the St, Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern. 


This is an aggregate of $19,927,000 of bonds bearing gold in- 
terest and $4,930,000 bearing currency interest. With price of 
gold 110, this gives a yearly interest charge of $1,894,400 cur- 
rency, or at the rate of $2,765 per mile. 

In February of last year the company, finding itself in diffi- 
culties, asked the holders of all the bonds except the St. Louis 
& Iron Mountain first mortgage to accept interest-bearing 
certificates for the three coupons next maturing, the num- 
ber being increased to four for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern consolidated and the Cairo & Fulton income bonds, 
the object announced being to enable the company to pay off 
a heavy floating debt. The interest-bearing certificates when 
all issued would add $2,269,356 to the funded debt of the com- 
pany, all but $158,000 being payable, principal and interest, in 
gold. The floating debt at the beginning of 1875 was the very 
large amount of $3,254,148—at the rate of $4,750 per mile. 

By the terms of the arrangement then proposed, which was 
duly accepted by the bondholders, the company was to resume 
payment of th coupons of the St. Louis & Iron Mountain sec- 





ond-mortgage bonds on the Ist of November last. This it 





failed to do; it paid half the face of each coupon, stamped on 
it the amount paid, and returned it to the owner. 

In a circular to the bondholders the President of the com- 
pany says that this failure to resume payment in full is due 
partly to a deficiency in net earnings, the receipts having been 
somewhat less and the expenses somewhat greater than were 
anticipated when the agreement with the bondholders was 
made, and partly because it has been practically indispensable 
to make payments aside from ordinary expenses amounting to 
a very large sum, but “not contemplated by the circular of 
1875.” The whole amount of these payments from 1, 1875, 
to Sept. 1, 1876, was $843,000, of which $458,500 was for 
new construction and real estate, representing addi- 
tions to the company’s property, The remainder, $384,700, has 
been paid for interest on funded debt accruing prior to March 
1, 1875, and for interest on floating debt. It is common in rail- 
road reports to assume that expenditures for new construction 
may be avoided entirely, but we do not remember an inat 
where they were entirely avoided, and in the case of a new 
road like this it seems that the probability of some such ex- 
penditures ought to have been assumed in making up the cal- 
culations for the future. As for overlooking inte: chargos 
already accrued on the funded debt and on a floating debt of 
more than $3,000,000, that seems preposterous. 

In accepting the arrangement proposed by the company, the 
bondholders subordinated their immediate claims to those of 
the floating-gebt creditors, They did this deliberately, how- 
ever, for the payment or reduction of this debt was one of the 
objects proposed by the funding scheme; and considering the 
position of the property this was probably 2 wise course. We 
must remember that the intdétest has continued to be paid on 
the first-mortgage bonds of the St. Louis & Iron Mountain 
road, which alone has considerable net earnings, while 
the other lines separated from it would prob- 
ably be quite  profitless. It was estimated when 
the arrangement was made that $2,266,000 of this 
floating debt would be liquidated by the close of this year. 
The expenditures “ not contemplated” and the reduced net 
earnings have not permitted this, but down to the end of 
August last $1,217,500 of that debt had been paid. The pay- 
ment of so much of this debt, however, made it impossible to 
resume payment of interest in full, the estimated deficiency 
down to the close of this year being $356,600. The net earn- 
ings of the year are expected to be about $1,500,000, while the 
interest on funded debt accruing meanwhile is 
nearly $2,100,000, If there are fairly good crops 
in Texas next year, it is thought ressonable to 
expect available net earnings of $1,750,000; but this would 
be $450,000 less than the interest on funded and floating debt. 
A resumption of interest payment on all classes of bonds thus 
seems impossible, the more so as it is indispensable to the 
economical working of the road to reduce the floating debt. 
The interest which it is most important to pay is that on the 
St. Louis & Lron Mountain first-mortgage bonds, which always 
has been paid, and that on the certificates into which the un- 
paid coupons have been funded, as a neglect to pay this latter 
revives the coupons with all the rights of the holders. The 
amount of interest on these is about $457,000 currency, and if 
these were paid thcre would remain of the estimated net earn- 
ings of next year about $1,300,000. More than $100,000 of this 
would be required for interest on the floating debt. If the 
company continues to pay one-half of the coupons of the other 
bonds, this will absorb nearly $800,000 more, and it will have 
left about $400,000 to apply to the reduction of the floating 
debt and contingencies. 

The company’s great misfortune is the amount of its debt. 
The funded debt, including the coupons already tunded, is at 
the rate of nearly $40,000 per mile (mostly gold), and the 
yearly interest charge, reduced to currency, is $3,015 per mile. 
Besides this there now exists a floating debt of $2,900 per mile. 
This is not wholly a burden, for it is hardly possible 
to work a railroad without a considerable amount 
of unsettled accounts ‘payable, as well as of ac- 
counts receivable; but this company’s floating debt is 
about $2,000 per mile too great, and it is sate to say that such 
an excessive debt costs much more, directly or indirectly, 
than an equal amount of funded debt, though interest may be 
paid on very little of it. With such a debt, a company makes 
its purchases and secures its employes at a great disadvantage, 
But making no allowance for this debt, the company, with the 
working expenses and other necessary expenditures as they 
have been for the past two years, needs gross earnings at the 
rate of $8,160 per mile to enable it to pay the entire interest on 
its funded debt. This is a large amount for a new road, 

In favor of the prospects of the road are the rapid growth 
of Texas and the extension of those railroads which are 
most likely to contribute traffic to the Iron Mountain road. 
Probably no other State is growing #0 rapidly, and a large 
part of the immigration is w districts which will send 
much of their produce northward. Should the growth of 
Texas continue for some years yet, and no more railroads to 
the North be constructed, the Lron Mountain road will prob- 
ably become solvent and prosperous; should’ there be a 
tolerable immigration to the vicinity of the road in Arkansas 
(of which, however, there is no present prospect), the road 
would become independent of the through Texas business, 
from which now most is to be hoped. Another resource, 
likely at some time to add very largely to the earnings, is the 
iron ore traffic; this may of itself some time support that part 
of the road-over which it passes, now about one-eighth of the 
whole. 





THE OHIO & MISSISSIPPI. 

This is an old railroad mostly through a well settled country, 
extending between two of the greatest cities of the West and 
connecting with still another. It is part of a short line be- 
tween St. Louis and the East, and of the shortest line between 
St. Louis and Baltimore. Its position onght to secure it a 
fairly large traffic, and it really has such a traffic. It has not, 
however, a very large local traflic, southern Indiana not pro 
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ducing so much for shipment as the prairie country 
north and west. A very large proportion 
through to and from St. Louis, and this is a business for 
which the competition is very sharp, and the rates usually 
very low. Still, the net earnings for the year ending with June 
last were at the rate of $1,980 per mile on the old road, which 
is 7 per cent, on $26,850, 

‘The net earnings are small, it is true; byt that is not more a 
cause of the company’s embarrassments than the amount of 
ite capital account, which (for the old road) is at the 
rate of about $28,000 in bonds, $10,000 in preferred 
stock (with dividends cumulative) and $50,000 in common 
stock per mile. The recently acquired Springfield Division 
would reduce this capital per mile, but it has its own funded 
debt, which appears to be more than the road is worth (its net 
earnings last year were but $300 per mile), and is, we believe, 
just what it cost the Ohio & Mississippi Company. At least it 
ix only very recently that this new acquisition has had effect on 
the fortunes of the company. 

‘The company has not yet failed to pay any coupons due, but 
has gone into the hands of receivers at the request of its offi- 
cers, apparently because, the floating debt had become unen- 
durable. It was reported to be nearly a million and a quarter 
on the Ist of July last, and includes, we understand, very large 
arrears of wages due employes—a debt which takes precedence 
of all others. The past season must have been very trying to 
the road, as the rates received on a very large part of its 
business were probably considerably less than the cost of doing 
the work. The receivers are two of its directors, one 
its own President and the other the Vice-President of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio. We hear of no statement to the bondholders, 
who as yet have had all their claims paid. The Court, how- 
ever, will direct the payment of employes and al! current work- 
ing expenses from the receipts, and this will probably prevent 
full payment of the coupons next due. It is rumored 
that a large part of the bonds are owned by persons interested 
in the Baltimore & Ohio, and that there will be a foreclosure 
and purchase in the interest of the latter company. It, proba- 
bly, could make better use of the road than any other single 
company, though if it owned the road, the latter might lose 
some of the business which it now gets to ports north of Balti- 
more. In ordinary times 1t ought to be able to earn the inter- 
est on all its own bonds ; those of the Springfield Division, if 
there is a foreclosure, may have to take care of themselves. 








The Grain Movement for Thirty-one Weeks. 


The shipments of grain of all kinds from the eight principal 
Northwestern markets for each week since Apri) 22 have been, 
in bushels, by lake and by rail: 








Per ct. 
Week ending— By lake By rail. Total. by rail. 
April 541 2,072,946 4,707 487 56 
May 2,292,633 4,737,824 4835 
“ 3 2,302,940 9,841,466 60 
oe 2,016,304 9,618,474 655% 
a 1,820,456 567 51 
June 1,797, 4,210,084 42% 
ee 2,147,670 042, 4234 
2,491,811 5,313,216 45 
sd 2,198,054 4,926,760 443¢ 
July 1,784,548 4,605,703 49% 
“ 1,205,184 2,970,194 40% 
, 1,228,678 2,877,186 4255 
1,082,825 3,302,161 31% 
“ 1,088,208 2,504,710 414, 
Aug. 1,283,268 3,338,511 384 
od 1,300 720 3,044,779 42% 
* 1,614,256 3,764,548 42% 
“ 1,520,811 9,872,963 39% 
fept 1,573,068 9,271,549 48% 
“ 1,816,411 4,192,684 4336 
« 1,688,318 4,651,952 364 
“ 1,820,361 4,089,255 44), 
“ 1,797,847 4,225,204 423¢ 
Oct 1,650,858 4,660,252 3536 
“ 1,835,991 4,366,720 42 
“ 1,800,837 4,474,484 40% 
. 1,359,160 3,904,397 34 
Nov. 2,361,914 3,902,862 60% 
o 1,399,994 3,822,161 36% 
1,872,271 3,239,754 42% 
WG... cseecceeeee 1,406,008 1,272,753 2,679,746 4736 
Total for 31 weeks..... 67,026,718 52,791,007 119,817,726 44 


The shipments for the last week have been smaller but once 
since navigation opened, and more than a third less than the 
average since August, Nesrly all the loss has fallen on the 
lake vessels. The rail shipmecs are less than before, but not 
much less than for the two preceding weeks. Next week’s re- 
port will nearly make au end of lake shipments, as insurance is 
refused at this season. q 

For the same 81 weeks the receipts at the different Atlantic 
ports have been : 





Per cent. Per cent. 

oftotal. All 8. of total. 

35.1 55,601,005 47.3 

10.7 9,258,550 19 

09 940,U70 0.8 

5.8 11,376,475 9.7 

22.5 20,815,075 17.7 

21.6 489, 14.0 

3.4 3,052,304 2.6 

Total..... doeseevee «+» -60,457,647 100.0 117,532,764 100.0 


The receipts of the week were unusually large, a much 
larger proportion than usual going to New York, which, com- 
pared with the previous week, has gained largely in rank in 
corn and very largely in receipts of all grains, Boston gained 
a point in corn, but lost in all grains; Montreal lost in both, 
and in the latter its loss was considerable; Philadelphia lost 
considerably and Baltimore a little less in both. A great com- 
plaint at Philadelphia of the impossibility of getting cars for 
grain will perhaps explain why that port has not kept up its 
proportion of its receipts. The amount of its (and Baltimore's) 
receipts is not remarkably small; but the total receipts have 
been larger than usual and these ports have not shared in the 
increase. Meanwhile, canal boats on their last trip were arriv- 
ing at New York. 

Of the total receipts, about 30 per cent. was wheat, and 
five-sixths of this went to New York.. ’ 

For the week last reported the proportion of the total corn 
arriving at each port was: New York, 44%; Baltimore, 19; 


Philadelphia, 1734; Boston, 10%. The corresponding percent- 
ages for grains of all kinds were: New York, 67%; Philadelphia, 
9%; Boston, 6; New Orleans, 344; Montreal, 2%. 

New York has not before this year received so large a propor- 
tion of the grain arriving at the.seaboard. 








Errata. 


In Mr. Wellington’s paper last week a considerable error was 
made in Table J, in the column headed “Value per mile of 
avoiding addition to grade of 1 ft.,” by pointing off the three 
digits to the right with a comma instead of a period, makiug 
all the amounts one thousand times too large. There was also 
an error of fact in stating the amount of curvature on the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway between Somerset and Hunnicuts as 
80° per mile; it should be 106°, 








Record of New Railroad 





Construction. 





This number ef the Railroad Gazette has intormation of the 
laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Chicago & Lake Huron.—The new track from Flint, Mich., 
is extended west by south 10 miles. 

Ohicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The new connection be- 
tween the La Crosse Division and the River Division, including 
the bridge over the Mississippi near La Crosse, Wis., is 2 miles 
long. 

Wisconsin Central.—Extended from Flambeau River, Wis., 
north to Butternut Creek, 8 miles, and from Penokee south to 
Chippewa River, 12 miles, making 20 miles in all. 

Joplin & Girard,—Extended east by south 10 miles to Baker 
township, Mo. 


South Pacific Coast,—Extended southeast 9 miles to Santa 
Clara, Cal. It is of 3-ft. gauge. 

This is a total of 51 miles of new railroad, making 2,153 
miles completed in the United States in 1876, against 1,176 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1875, 1,731 in 
1874, 3,456 in 1873, and 6,559 in 1872. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Digest of Railway Decisions, By John F, Lacey of the Iowa 
Bar. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1875. 

This work, issued so long ago, should have been noticed be- 
fore, as it is one likely to be serviceable to a large class of rail- 
road officers as well as to lawyers. In lieu of an opinion of 
our own on this work, we copy one, published at the time the 
work appeared, from the Central Law Journal, which is a legal 
journal edited by eminent lawyers, and apparently careful in 
its judgments. Its notice of the book was as follows: 

“The scope of this work is correctly indicated by the title 
page: ‘A Digest yf Railway Decisions comprising all reported 
American cases in which a railway company is a party, and all 
other cases in which railway law is determined.’ Its extent ap- 
yee when we state that it contains 962 double-column pages. 

tis elegantly printed, and is highly creditable to the enter- 
prising publishers. 

“The author has done his work carefully and well. It has 
all the requisites of a first-class modern digest—appropriate 
titles and subdivisions—a running head at the top of the page 
—a catch-word in full-face type at the head of each section— 
cross-references—table of cases and of overruled cases, and an 
analytical index. 

* Almost the only criticism to which the work seems to be 
op-n relates to its plan, and not the execution of the plan. It 
is a mistake to include in a digest of railway law cases whose 
only connection with that topic is the accidental circumstance 
that a railway corporation happens to be a party. Many text- 
writers and digest-compilers make a similar mistake, without 
avowing it. here is a constantly acting temptation to err in 
this respect. The practicing lawyer will, however, we imagine, 
rather regard this feature of the work of Mr. Lacey as addin 
to its practical value, since he knows that if every case in whic 
an American railway is a party is included 1m it, he will be 
quite certain to find any given case he is searching for, and 
will also feel an assurance that no case relating to railways is 
omitted. We commend Mr, Lacey’s digest as a useful and ex- 
cellent work.” 

Railroad men who do not know whata “ digest” is may think 
that such a work would be too extensive and too technical for 
their use. It is not, however. The citations under each head 
are usually very brief, but are intended to cover ali that has 
been decided on the subject. As an example, under the head 
of “Injuries to Domestic Animals,” and the first sub-head 
thereof, “‘ Negligence,” the first three of 57 abstracts of de- 
cisions are as follows : 


“1, Aots of prapmpeten.— Woes there was nothing to 
obstruct the view of the engine-driver for half a mile in ad- 
vance, it was held to be negligence to run into cattle upon the 
track without making any signal or any attempt to slacken the 
speed of the train. Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., v. 

arrie, 56 Ill., 226. 1870. 

“2. The leaying of cars upon an inclined plane insecurely 
fastened, with the full knowledge of the danger of such a prac- 
tice, constitutes gross negligence. Battle v.W.& W. #. R. Co., 
66 N.C. 343. 1872. 

«3. Accidents, A railroad company is not responsible for 
the value of a mule which passed through a gap in the fence 
near the railway, jumped on the track only about 50 yards 
ahead of the locomative, and was killed by an inevitable col- 
lision, there being no proof of megtigonce, unskillfulness, defec- 
tive machinery or recklessness. isville & Nashville Kk. R. 
Co. v. Wainscott, 3 Bush (Ky.), 149. 1867,” 


This sample of the work will enable the lay reader to under- 
stand its nature. Of course, from its nature, it gives the sub- 
stance of the law as decided in all railroad questions that had 
come before the courts at the time it was compiled. 








November Meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ As- 
sociation. 





The regular monthly meeting of this Association was held at 
its rooms, No. 118 Liberty street, New York, on Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 16. The meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Leander Garey. The death of Mr. A. Steinbach, late 
Treasurer of the Association, was announced and a committee 
as ee to draft suitable resolutions. 

brief discussion then ensued upon the advisability of 
changing the day of the monthly meetings. On motion of Mr. 
Hill it was decided that the matter be allowed to lay over until 
the next re meetin 


g- 
The ‘‘ Cost of Carrying Dead Weight of Cars” was then an- 





nounced as the subject for consideration at the meeting. Ac- 
cording to announcement, Mr, M. N. Forney opened the dis- 


cussion. He said that it would be remembered that at a meet- 
ing held last winter this subject of dead weight of cars came 
up. There was considerable discussion of the subject, and it 
was @ ent from what was said that there was a great deal 
of aaeten about the actual cost of carrying dead 
weight. hat he wanted to do this evening was to peint out 
to the audience the expenses of operating a railroad which are 
affected Kf the dead weight of cars, and in order to do this he 
would call attention to the — of operating the Lake 
shore & Michigan Southern Railway. In its reports it gives the 
expenses under various heads in percentages of the whole cost 
of operating. These taken from the report of 1875 are as fol- 
lows : 












Per cent 

General office expenses -. * 2.05 
Conductors and trainmen 5.94 
Enginemen and firemen. . 7.02 
Agents and station labor...... oes *17.35 
Telegraph repairs and supplies...... ......:.-eeeeeeees * 0.24 
Gaslight BORGER. ccc ccccce cocccccccccccscc nc scceed cscevccece * 0.35 
Repairs engines and tenders...........cceccccersvesccecsvcees 6.63 
- GUID ceccccdsccoccccesccesccececcs seseccceeceseeese - * 9.00 

ss NE SEER con vcvrdvcces conn chencvonesiene'as 114.42 
Rail account—steel and iron............ccccceecceccececveeses + 7.06 
Wee TIE. hes ccccKccccccccccacccccove vesecevsegsczcgnes + 0.54 
ved DEEP cccccccsese ereteocecces cocsegenceeoostens cess * 0.67 

“ buildings and fixtures............06 cccceceee * 2.64 
Fuel consumed 11,52 
Oil and tallow... 1.45 
Waste and rags. . ove 0.35 
Office, train and station supplies. . * 2.06 
Damage and loss, treight and baggage Sabb Kankeie hee-adennbe aie * 0.43 
Damage to property and cattle killed..........-.seeceeeeeceees + 0.12 
I 660. c reo cccporevcrnete reece pens qoeedeerseses +t 0.45 
TOW GRIND, 600 cccce vccccvccesccespesesocs socsecoregeveces * 0.47 
Jes pb ves ¢d¥eb os nob tel-besbhh ve senntsebeon. CUbees * 0.29 
ION 6655.05 04.560 once ceccee cidenccvsedieinconsogh¥ete * 69 
Outside agencies and advertising...... ...0..65 cecceecene eos * 2.38 
CORTETMIRONES. 000 cvcccccvcccccscccces covceccvcesccccoscoseone * 13 
FS SE SNE occ rics cccccesctcccsccccves 0000s! cssvevereceedese * 5.77 
Vandi sah6b0onkes bones s0tswhnebneecees, ave ehesnapeses 100.00 


Now by glancing over this list of expenses it will be seen at 
once that many of them, such as “general office expenses” and 
“agents and station labor” would not be influenced at all by 
the dead weight of cars. Others are affected to only a very 
slight degree. In the above table the former are marked wit 
a * and the latter with at. By adding each of these up it will 
be found that 44.50 per cent. of all the expenses are not affected 
at all by the dead weight carried, 22.59 per cent, only to a very 
slight degree, and only 32.91 per cent. in proportion to the 
amount of work done. To show how the latter occurs, let us 
make a calculation of the proportion which the dead weight 
bears to the whole weight of a train of cars. Let it be sup- 
posed that we have a train of thirty of the heaviest freight cars 
and that each of them weighs 20,000 Ibs. and carries 24,..00 Ibs. 
of freight. That would make the loaded car weigh 44,000 Ibs., 
and the whole train of cars would therefore weigh 1,320,000 Ibs. 
Now suppose that we can reduce the weight of each car 4,000 
Ibs. and still retain the same carrying capacity. The weight of 
the whole train would thus be reduced 120,000 lbs.. so that we 
could add to it three more such loaded cars and thus make the 
total weight of the train the same as in the first case. 

The first train consisted of thirty cars, each of which carried 
24,000 lbs. of freight, or a total of 720,000 Ibs.; the second train 
consisted of 33 cars, each carrying 24 000 Ibs., or 792,000 Ibs. of 
freight. Now observe that the total weight of these two trains 
is exactly the same, and therefore the cost of conductors and 
trainmep, lecomotive runner and fireman, repairs of engines 
and tenders, fuel, oil and tallow, waste and rags would be ex- 
actly the same in the one case as in the other, but with this 
difference, that the one train would carry 72,000 lbs., or ten per 
cent. more freight than the other. Now doing ten per cent. 
more work at the same cost is equivalent to saving ten per 
cent. of the expenses incurred in doing that work. These ex- 
penses as drawn in the table amount to very nearly 33 per cent. 
of the total expenses, so that apparently, by reducing the 
weight of the cars as assumed, we reduce that portion of the 
total expenses 10 per cent., which is’equal to 34 per cent. of 
the whole cost of operating the road. 

But besides the train expenses, there are other portions of 
the cost of operating a road, which, as has been pointed out, 
are lessened by reducing the dead weight of cars. These, it 
will be seen, are chiefly the repairs of track and rails, As we are 
not aiming at any very exact figures, but only trying to show 
the general principle which underlies the subject, it may be 
assumed that only one-half the cost of repairs of roadway is at 
all influenced by the weight which passes over this road. The 
decay of cross-ties, cost of ditching, influence of rain, frost, 
labor of repairs, etc., are either quite or almost entirely inde- * 
pendent of the weight which passes over them. But let it be 
assumed that one-half the cost of repairs of roadway and of all 
the other expenses marked with a ¢ are reduced in proportion 
to the total weight which passes over them, and we then have 
11.29 per cent. of the expenses subject to such reduction. 

Let us see what the difference is in the total weight carried. 
The two trains of cars weighed each 1,320,000 lbs., to which 
should be added 100,000 Ibs. for the engine and tender, making 
a total of 1,420,000 lbs. The one train, however, carried 720,- 
000 Ibs. == 860 tons ot freight, and the other 792,000 lbs. = 396 
tons. 

It must be remembered, however, that in ordinary traffic of 
our roads, for every five loaded cars there are three empty 
ones hauled, so that in order to get at the weight carried per 
ton of freight we must add three-eighths of the weight cf The 
cars and engine in each train to the weight which is given. 
This would be 262,500 Ibs. in the one case and 235,500in the 
other, so that the weight of trains carried in transporting the 
amount of freight named will be 1,582,500 Ibs. to carry 360 tons 
of freight, or 4,396 lbs. per ton. In the second case, with , the 
lighter cars, the weight of trains will be 1,555,500 tbs. to carry 
896 tons, or 3,928 lbs. per ton—a difference of a little over 10% 
per cent.—so that the saving effected in track repairs, etc., 
would not exceed 10% per cent. of 11.29 per cent.=1.18 per 
cent. of the total expenses, which, added to 3.33 per cent., 
would amount to a little over 44% per cent. Now this looks 
very attractive and is almost enough to make a good dividend 
on the stock. But it is subject to some very great drawbacks. 
It will be observed that the chief cause of economy is due to 
the increase of the amount of freight hauled per train. Now, 
unfortunately, in a large proportion of the traius run on our 
roads no such increase is possible. This is true of nearly ali 
passenger trains. ihey must be run whether there be one car 
or ten, ten passengers or a thousand. In such cases the train 
expenses are diminished to an almost inappreciable amount 
by reason of the _ lighter load. obably more 
than half of the trains run even on our main lines are of this 
kind, so that we must subdivide our 44% per cent. and reduce 
it to2%. Then, too, it is believed that the practical men 
present will agree with the speaker in believing that an 
average reduction of 4,000 lbs. in the weight of au classes of 
cars would be absolutely impossible. With platform, coal and 
some other classes of cars there is not enough excess of weight 
to permit of such reduction with safety, so that 1t is believed 
that the saving in weight with the most skillful design and 
construction could not be made to exceed one-half that, which 
is assumed, so that our 234 per cent. of economy must be sub- 
divided again, and is reduced to 1%. Now if it is kept in mind 
that by reducing the weight of cars we incur the risk of in- 
creasing the cost of repairs, that the estimate of the reduction 
which would result in the cost of repaits of tracks by diminish- 





ing the dead weight rests on assumptions for which there are 
no adequate data, and which, even with the closest observation, 
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it would be difficult to detectin keeping account of the cost of 
repairs of track and road-bed, and it must be admitted tha 
the saving which can be effected by r 
is brought down to very narrow limits. It is not said, be it un- 
derstood, that there is no advantage in reducing the dead 
weight of cars. A saving in the neighborhood of one per cent. is 
certainly worth looking after; but not as much saving can be ef- 
fected in this way as the speaker once thought, and as is now 
believed by many persons. 

Mr. Davenrort—The argument of Mr. Forney was a very in- 
genious one, and I am afraid of being carried over and of 
adopting his views. But there are some points he did not 
touch upon. Increased weight involves increased expense in 
construction. A car that weighs 20,000 Ibs. will cost more than 
one which weighs 16,000 lbs. Every time the heavy car is re- 
paired it is attended with increased cost of repairs. Mr. For- 
ney has endeavored to show us that we have overestimated 
this thing, and I am now arguing to keep us from going over 
to the opposite extreme. I do not think that the overes te 
will be so great as would at first glance appear from Mr. For- 
— reasoning. 

Rk. ParTRipGe—There are sometimes cars on_ the various 
roads that will show a variation in weight of 6,000 lbs., at least 
if the stenciled figures are to be relied upon. The figures that 
have been shown when calculated out give by no means small 
results. There would be a material reduction, amounting per- 
haps toa tonper car. That was not a general saving on that 
plan, but merely bringing all the stock down to what they con- 
sidered the best weight for their standard cars. 

Mr. Forney—I do not mean to argue that it is not desirable 
to reduce the dead weight, but when you attempt a reform 
there is likely to be as much injury as good done if you over- 
state your case. What I contend is, that ths has not been 
7 done. The average train has been increased. If you 
could reduce the weight of your cars, so as to increase the 
average train one-tenth, you are saving just as much as if 
you saved 10 per cent. of the expense of engineers and firemen 
and all other expenses. .Then, too, you may fallinto the 
egregious fallacy of the narrow-gauge advocates. I can hardly 
think that practical car-builders will be led to believe the 
weight of cars can be reduced by merely putting the rails 
nearer together. You have only got to see the cars on the New 
York Elevated Railroad, which is a standard-gauge, or the cars 
exhibited at the Centennial that were built 30 or 40 years ago 
and weigh not over 12 tons and carry 48 passengers, so that 
think these weights are quite as — as any of the narrow- 
gauge weights. One reason why this question of dead weight 

as been so atnenees nted 18, as I say, this epidemic of nar- 
row gauge. In order to induce persons to supely money for 
building narrow-gauge roads, the projectors of them have ex- 
aggerated the saving which can be effected by reducing the 
dead weight of cars. 

Mr. Parrripee—When I first looked into this matter of 
dead weight, it was in consequence of some of Mr. Forney’s 
arguments against narrow gauge. I studied the subject with 
reference to cars intended for standard gauge, and in doing so 
did not design to sacrifice strength to a reduction of material. 
Having arranged the material sv as to resist the strains, the 
superstructure was reduced all it could bear. The result was, 
the cars were very much lighter than those of the a 
construction, in which if any given piece was big enough it 
didn’t matter how much too big it was if it would go into the 
space intended for it. The result was that, in one case, a train 
of four cars was made up and run at perhaps 35 miles per hour. 
The cars jumped the track on to the frozen ground; the heavy 
cars injured their trucks, but the trucks of the lighter cars 
were much less injured. ‘This isa case where the increase of 
dead weight was a decided detriment to the car itself, and 
made it really weaker than the lighter car. The saving was 
not in the essential parts. 

Mr. Gargy—While there is no question as to the desirability 
of decreasing dead weight, 1t seems to me that corresponding 
gain can be made by increasing the carrying capacity of cars, 
There are cars now running on four wheels weighing 5,650 
pounds with a capacity of eight net tons, There are some 
with eight wheels, 34 feet long, that are carrying 16 and 17 
tons successfully. That would, in my opinion, be the direction 
in which dead weight can be reduced—by an increase of capa- 
city. The box cars are now supposed to carry nine or ten tons; 
the 8-wheel cars weigh about ten tons, and if we add one ton 
of dead weight and half the carrying capacity, it would ma- 
terially reduce the dead weight. Perhaps some of the wheel 
manufacturers present can suggess some way of reducing the 
weight of cars by reducing the weight of wheels. 

nx. Davenrort—We have pared down our wheels un- 
til the weight has been reduced 40 pounds wheel, 
which would be 320 pounds per car. In talking to a 
railroad man on the subject the other day, he said his road 
required a wheel of a certain weight. I said to him that if he 
wax to get statistics from a neighboring road that was using 
the lighter wheels, we would find a jury of impartial men to 
decide that the wheels had never failed ; in fact, their 
record showed they were doing better than other wheels, It 
didn’t make any odds, he said ; his wheels were large and he 
didn’t want a wheel unless it was of a certain weight. I re- 
plied that I would not add a pound to please him or any one 
else. He was not a master car-builder, I am ver, happy to 
say. Inever heard one of them talk that way. Now I think 
while railroad companies have the purchasing of their 
materials in the hands of such men, our efforts 
to improve rolling stock will not be entirely successtul. I 
think that, as our President says, there is room for very great 
improvement in the increase of the capacity of cars. If we can 
say to the superior officers that we have now perfected a car 
that will carry 15 tons, and we can be permitted to put the 15 
tons into them, we will then be in the line of progress. In- 
creased weight and increased strength are not synonymous, as 
all of us know who have noticed the construction and weight 
of bridges. Bridge-builders have materially lessened the 
weight of bridges without diminishing their strength, and car- 
builders should work upon the same principle. We have all 
seen timbers in cars that have at some point been cut away so 
that they were not nearly as strong as they appeared to be ; 
and then we find that the car cripples at such points. I have 
known stringers that were cut ae | more than one-half, and 
which had not half the strength they seemed to have. We 
should try to avoid this more in future, and it is already being 
done by many builders. ’ : 

Mr. haxan of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said he had always 
built light cars and never heavy ones. Freight cars on 
road have been running from eight to fifteen years, and they 
have neither truss, bolt nor bolster, nor even a mortice for the 
posts. The pillars and top plate are bolted together, and are 
as straight to-day as at nrst. All the brace they have ina 
14% in. plank inside. These cars weigh 18,000 pounds, 

Mr. J. B. Hutt, at the suggestion of the President, exhibited 
a model of a baggage car roof iramed without carlines,* by 
using straight sticks running from the plates to the opposite 
upper corners of the raised root and crossing in the centre, the 
object being co obtain the entire strength of the grain, and 
use timber that would not otherwise be available. He said he 
had built several roofs upon this plan, in which he could util- 
ize all the material to a greater extent than when curved pieces 
were introduced. He was not now Pay rote to give the cost as 
compared with that of a crooked roof, but would do so at some 
fature time. 

Mr. C. A. Surru referred to the fact that the Pennsylvania 
road would not allow of any increaved length of grain cars, 


*Llustrated in the Railroad Gazette ot Sept. 4, 1875, page 367. The 
cut above is the same as then published,—Epitor, 
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en, 
Mr. V. D. believed in an increase of carrying ty. 
moenced Dullding theve years ago. "ile hed, perbape, 120 curs of 
me! earsago. He had, ps, 110 cars o} 
this pattern po ke oa e a Otho for repairs. 
They had been thoroughly tested by carrying a piece of a mon- 
ument weighing 20 tons, and at another time a heavy 
casting be _ ba ~, They — not = these eg - 
regular t ins, but run by special engine. e 
Master Car-Builders’ standard axle and journal, these cars 
would eed carry 20 tons. We added no extra weight to the 
car in building it or in the manner of framing, but it was made 
stronger, and the transom beam was seated in a cast-iron 
pocket. He had no doubt there were thousands of box cars 
running which* would carry 15 tons as well as 8 or 9, if their 
trucks were strengthened by adding heavier axles. 

Mr. ©. A. Surru spoke of light cars built several 
years ago at the sh of the Pennsylvania Railroad, an 
pny es | of the trucks, which were extremely light. There 
was hardly any limit to the carrying capacity of cars if the 
axles were strong and the journals large enough to run cool. 
The New York Central is now using 8-ton 4-wheel cars, and 
running them successfully. He referred to an accident near 
Newburgh in which two cars were thrown from the track, one 
weighing 21 tons and the other 15 tons, The trucks under the 
former were badly broken, while those under the latter were 
but slightly injured. 

The IDENT Called the attention of Mr. Forney to the 
model which Mr. Hill had brought, and requested that he 
would give some explanation of it. 

Mr. Forney—I can only say about it that as far back as 1863 
and 1864, when { was in the employ of the Ilinois Centra) Rail- 
road, I proposed the building of a roof in that shape. My plan 





was not adopted. The idea has remained in my head ever 
since, and it occurred to me to make it public. . Hill dis- 
cerned some merit in it, and he constructed a car on that plan. 
I do not see the use of cutting a piece of wood across the grain, 
when you can use it with the n just as well, I think you 
will find that the same sort of roof as that now in use is em- 
ployed in Gothic churches. I think that the Gothic style of 
roof is not the strongest form. They are obliged to build but- 
tresses to prevent the walls from spreading. modern times, 
instead of building a buttress, we put a there, This Gothic 
construction originated when iron could not be procured, as it 
can be now in any shape desired. 

You doubtless all know about the rage that prevails now in 
r to Eastlake furniture. Eastlake’s theory is that all fur- 
niture should be constructed in the strongest way and with the 
best possible workmanship. But since this style has become 
fashionable all sorts of furniture—constructed in utter disre- 

ard of the prints referred to—has been called by that name. 

ou have noticed that many of the old Gothic churches, owin 
to the great weight and size of the doors, they are compell 
to use very large hinges, and that in order to relieve those 
hinges of uncouthness they have them elaborately ornament- 
ed and spread out in fantastic shapes and designs. Eastlake’s 
theory was that we should do as they did—not hide the hinges, 
but make them ornamental. The humbug that I alluded to, 
consists in using ordinary hinges and sticking on big plates for 
show. 

Now cars might be built and ornamented on the P ob meer - 
vocated by Eaxtlake and others, or, to state asa distinguished 
art critic did, ‘‘Ornament your construction ; but do not con- 
struct your ornament.” The car roof exhibited by Mr. Hill is, 
I think, constructed on the true Eastlake principle and is ca- 
pable of very beautiful ornamentation. 

Mr. SmrrH—I have an impression that some three or four 
years ago, when this matter of light cars was before the Asso- 
ciation it was put in the form of a resolution that each mastor 
car builder should ask his su officers to allow him to 


build one or more light freight cars. I don’t know whether | ph 


anyone has complied with that or not, but it looks to me that 
that is the point to come at. Let them go to the extreme if 
they want to, in lightness. —- they do make a mistake 
they can strengthen the weaker parts. Let them build as 
light a car as they possibly can with the standard size, and put 
it into use with others, and see what it willdo. My impression 
is that that is the only way that you will ever ascertain bow 
light a car can be economically used by railroads. 








@eneral Mailroad Wlews. 
ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Missiasi; & Tennessee.—At the annual meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 15, the following directors were chosen : 
F. M. White, A. T. Lacey, Memphis, Tenn.; R. P. Neely, Boli- 
var, Tenn.; £. C. Walth: Nat. Howar1, Some a8.; A. 
M. West, Holly Springs, iss.; N. R. Sledge, Como, Mias.; John 
Robertson, De Soto County, Miss.; H. 8. McCom hig gs I 
ton, Del. The board elected H. 8. McComb, Fresident; F. M. 
White, Vice-President; 8. H. Lamb, Secretary and Treasurer; 
M. Burke, Superintendent; A. J. Knapp, General Ticket 
Agent. 

Feton & San Lorenzo.—The first board of directors is as fol- 
lows: CO. H. Gorrill, Santa Cruz, Cal.; James P. Pierce, Santa 
Clura, Cal.; John 8. Carter, C. G. Harrison, W. T. Tisdale, San 
Francisco. The office is in Santa Cruz, Cal. 

New York & New England. ~- At the annual meeting in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 5, the following directors were chosen: Wm. T. 
Hart, James Sturgis, Edward W. »Lewis Hecht, George 
W. Baldwin, Boston; George M. Rice, Worcester, Mass.; Jeane 
Metcalf, Gorham P. Pomeroy, Providence, R. I.; John F. Slater, 
Norwich, Conn.; Frederick J. Kings! Waterbury, Conn.; 
Le Grand B. Cannon, R. Suydam Grant, les Dana, James 
Roosevelt, New York; Thomas D.ckson, Scranton, Pa. The 
new directors are Messrs. Metcalf and Pomeroy, who re- 
place *.mes Y. Smith, deceased, and Royal C. Taft, resigned. 

Bangur & P.scataquis,—Mr. Arthur Brown has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent. He has been for some yars connected with 
the ine Central, as Agent at Brunswick, and as Superin- 
tendent of the Androscoggin Division. 


Connecticut Vale At the annual meeting in Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. “8, the following directors were chosen ; James C. 
Walkley, George Beach, N. Hollister, T. B. Cooley, Elisha T. 
Smith, &. B. Wiggin, Hartford, Conn. ; Samuel Babcock, Ar- 
thor W. Bacon, town, Conn.; Luther Boardman, East 
Haddam, Conn.; 8. M. Comstock, Essex, Conn. ; Oliver H. 
Clark, Chester, Conn.; Isaac Arnold, Hoddam, Conn. ; Jobn 
W. Marvin, Saybrook, Gonn. The board elected Samuel Bab- 
cock President; L, Boardman, Vice-President ; Levi Wood- 











house Secretary and Treasurer ; Samuel Babcock, E. R. Wig- 
Luther Boardman, James ©. Walkley, F. B. Cooley, me 
cutive Committee. 


Renate, Cowmbia & Augusta.—At th ual 

Columbia, 8. C., Nov. 24, the following directars Foye oo mg 
R. R. Bridgers, J. W. Thom n, 8. B, Alexander, A. B. David- 
son, of North Carolina; John B. Palmer, T McMaster, T. 


J. Robertson, J. H. Rion, A. B. 8 B. D. To L. D. 
Childs, J. J. McLure, of ‘South ; W. E. Jackson, J. O. 
Matthewson, Josiah Sibley, David Dickson, of Georgia ; B. F. 
Newcomer, W. T. Walters, Baltimore ; Charles Estes, Mayor of 
Augusta, Ga., is director ex officio, The board re-elected John 
B. Palmer President ; C. we ag 

Jacksonville, Pens .co.a & Mobile.—Mr, Edward M. Chene 
has been appointed General Superintendent, in place of F. C. 
Spooner, resigned. 

Bedford, Brownstown & Madison,—Capt. Samuel McElfatrick 
has been appointed Chief Engineer. . 

Ohio Falls & White Rwer.—The first board of directors of 
this new Indiana — Ry is as follows: William Howard Ir- 
win, William F. Reid, O. H. Stratton, W. H. Ongley, E. Kampt- 
miller, Alvin J. Slack, Frank E, Clarkson, Alexander Worrall 
J N. Robinette, E. Lockhart, H. ©. Wilson, D. J. Long, Samuel 

eaver. 


Richmond & P .—At the annual meeting in Rich- 
mond, Va., Nov. 28, Mr. F’. R. Scott was re-elected President, 
with the following board of directors: B. W. Haxall, Henry K- 
Ellyson, Richmond, Va.; Dr. D. W. Lassiter, Petersburg, Va.; 
R. R. Bridgers, Wilmington, N. C.; W. T. Walters, Baltimore. 

Missouri Pacific.--Mr. Wm. Wilson has been appointed Gen- 
eral Master Mechanic, He has been for some time in charge 
of the Aurora shops of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Providence & Springfield,—At the annual meeting in Provi- 
dence, R. I, Dec. 4, the old board was r:-elec r, follows: 
Amos N. Beckwith, Sidney Diilon, Moses B. I. James 
O. Inman, Horace A, Kimball, Edward Pearce, John L. Koss, 
Albert L. Sayles, Wm. Tinkham. ‘he board re-elected Wm. 

" board re-elected Wm. Tinkham 
President; Jabez C. Knight, Clerk; F. W. Grammont, Treas- 
urer, 

Pennaylvania.—The Philadelphia City Council has elected 
George Morrison Coates, Alexander M. Fox and wm. Anspach 
city directors in this company for the ensuing year. 

Long Island,—Mr, D.-N. Ropes, of Orange, N. J., has been 
chosen President in place of Conrad Poppenhusen, resigned, 

Ohio & Mississippi.—st. Louis papers state that General 
Superintendent E. H. Waldron has ned and that Mr. E. 
H, Graves is in chargo of the road as Acting Assistant General 
Superintendent. 

. J. F, Sechler is appointed General Master Mechanic, in 
ge of C. E, Gore, resigned. His office is at Vincennes, Ind. 
. J.P. Coulter, late of the § ringfield Division, is appointed 
Master Car Builder, in piece of F, ¥’, Hageuorn, remgned, Hix 
office is at Cochran, Ind. 





PERSONAL. 





—Mr, C. E, Gore, General Master Mechanic, and Mr. F. F. 
Hagedorn, Master Car Builder of the Ohio & Mississippi, have 
resigned their respective positions, 

—Mr. Coniad Poppenhusen has resigned his position as 
President of the Long Island Railroad Company. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Prophetic Item. 


The ston (N. Y.) Freeman gives the following prophetic 
extract from the Poughkeepsie Hagle of 18—, the le, like 
others in that thriving city, having “ bridge on the brain” just 
now: “The rumor that the steamer Drew on her passage 
from Albany to New York Wednesday mght had been driven by 
the storm against one of the piers of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge and had sunk in sixty feet of water with a fear- 
ful loss of life and a total destruction of vessel and cargo, 
is wholly unfounded in tact. The report seems to have 
grown out of the capsizing of a fisherman’s boat at that 

lace, the only result of which was the ablution of the 

oughkoosian and the loss of a tew suckers. Moreover, such 
a catastrophe is rendered impossible by a very novel arrange- 
ment in the construction of the bridge. By an immense un- 
versal-joint the top of each pier is hinged to the bottom of the 
ridge. Ona pier being struck by any large moving body, as 
a vessel, a spring is disengaged, the bridge at that t is de- 
flecte1 upward, lifting the pier off its base and allowing it to 
swing outward, like a pendulum, away from the colliding ob- 
ject. Sailing masters are hereby notified that no attention 
need be paid to the piers, as no harm can possibly result by 
encountering them, 

“Pp. 8. The patent for the above ingenious device is held by 
a gentleman of this city.” 


~|Oarried by Weight. 


The Cattaraugus Republican of recent date says: “A joke 
recently gotten off by one of our portliest citizens upon him- 
self is too good to keep: 

“An elderly lady quite poor in flesh and of diminutive 
stature, was riding on the D, A. V.& P. BR. R. The conductor 
asked her for her fare, which she paid grumblingly. Noticing 
our friend of the 300 avoirdupois, more or less, in Front of her, 
and that the conductor passed him by, she broke out with the 
exclamation: ‘How is it that the conductor takes no fare of 
you, while the rest of us have to pay?’ ‘I will tell you, madam 
—I go as freight—by weight!’—an answer that seemed fully 
satisfactory to the questioner, who quietly subsided.” 


Weight of English Passenger Oars. 

An article in the Edinburgh Review says : 

“ In cases of collision it was found the old carriages suffered 
most. Astrains became longer, therefore, and speed more 
rapid, it was necessary to make carriages larger and heavier; 
and experience op eee that increase of weight means de- 
crease of tear. Oft pensriages now used on the Metropolitan 
line, the first, second and third-class carriages weigh respec- 
tively 15, 14.75 and 14.25 tons, and seat 48, 64 and 80 passen- 
gers. The weight of the locomotive engine haw also steadily 
advanced,” 

This gives a car weight of 700 lbs, per seat for first-class pan- 
sengers, 51144 lbs. tor second-class, and 399 Ibs, for third- el 
passengers. 


Compliments to a Railroad. 

A Yamhill County correspondent writes as follows to the 
Portland (Oregon) : “The mail route between Portland 
and St. Jo is out of repair. Oh, for the days of the old stage 
coach, when we had no expectation and were not disappointed. 
‘Land slides,’ ‘track jumpings,’ ‘engine fizzles,’ etc., are be- 
comin Songeeeny requent along the line of the rickety, 
crumbling ghost of a reilroad between these poims. We ad- 
vise the company to omg their road in a shed and hire a cayuse 
pony to carry the mails. ‘This will insure regularity any way.” 


Tenqrovements in Sleeping Oars. 


e East St. Louis Press of Nov. 25 4 “Tom Grant, 
nas i 





Pullman conductor on the Southeastern, nvented one of 
the most useful articles attached to 4 sleeper, Lt i a sliding 
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clamp on the arms of the upper berth to prevent the closing of 
that part in case of a turn over or wreck. Itis held just above 
the hinges where the berth is closed, and as soon as it is opened 
the porter loosens a set screw and moves the clamp over the 
hinges, ma the two joints of the arm as one solid piece of 
iron, 80 that it is im ible to work the joint, thus preventing 
the berth from com: ig togetber. This patent will save man 
a traveler from being smashed and smothered to death. 8 
inventive genins has a for letters on a ble step, 
to be used in getting on off a car. It is held without a brace 
and @ pa ercan get on or off from either side of the two 
platforms with the aid of this one step.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Southern Railway Security Oompany. 

Notice is given that, in accordance with a resoluticn of the 
stockholders of this company, and in compliance with the di- 
rections of the committee a nted for the e, Mr. W. T. 
Walters will receive at his office, No. 68 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md., bids in ——— for the purchase of the followin 
property: 6,871 shares Richmond & Petersburg stock; 2,95 
shares of stock an y convertible income bonds Wil- 
mington, Columbia & A ita; 9,129 shares Northeastern (of 
South Carolina) stock; 4,513 shares Cheraw & Darlington stock; 
15,024 shares Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta stock; 10 shares 
South Carolina Central stock; $11,000 Wilmington Columbia & 
Augusta first-mortage bonds, and certain real estate in Atlanta, 
Ga. Particulars as to the real estate can be had from the 
agent, G. W. Adair, in Atlanta, 


Todisnapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette. 
lu the United States Court at Cincinnati, Dec. 2, a petition 
was filed by C. Blackburn and others, asking for the removal 
of Mr. M. BE. Ingalis and the appointment of some other per- 
son as Receiver. The petition alleges as a reason that Mr. 
Ingalls is interested in the road. e Court is also asked to 
direct that no — be made from the net earnings except 
to the bondholders, 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line. 

The trains of the Richmond & Danville road no longer run 
through to Atlanta over this road, but stop at Charlotte, N. C., 
where passengers are transferred, 

Pursuant to previous notice, the road was sold at public 
auction in Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 5, under a decree of foreclosure of 
the first mortgage, granted by the United States Circuit Court. 
The sale included the whole road, from Atlanta to Charlotte, 
269 miles. The property was bought for $1,600,000 for account 
of the bondholders, The amount of the first-mortgage bonds 
outstanding by the latest report was $4,248,000, 


Western North Oarolina. 

One of the first bills introduced in the North Carolina Legis- 
lature is to provide for the active prosecution of work on this 
road, both on the main line to the southwestern extremity of 
the State at Ducktown and on the branch from Asheville down 
the French Broad to Paint Rock, The bill appears to. meet 
with no serious opposition, and will probably pass, the only 
questions being as to some of its minor provisions, 


South Pacific Ooast. 

The track of this road is now laid from Dumbarton Point, 
Cal., southeast to Santa Clara, about 15 miles. The work of 

rading is progressing steadily between Santa Clara and San 
Jose, The road has been located for the whole distance to 
Santa Cruz and work is soon to be begun south of San Jose. 
‘To reach Santa Clara some very expensive bridge and pile work 
was required, 


Louisville, New Albany & 8t. Louis. 

Holders of first-mortgage bonds are notified to appear and 
prove their claims betore Noble C, Butler, Special Commissioner 
- > foreclosure suit, at his office in New Albany, Ind., 

Jec. 20, 
Auction Sales of Railroad Securities. 
In New York, Dec. 6; at auction, Southern Central first- 


mortgage bonds brought 82; Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
ined yg 75; Dutchess & Columbia first-mortgage, 20; 
Milwaukee 


Northern first mort age, 5; South Mountain first- 
mortgage bonds, $15.50 per $1,000 bond. 


Louisville, Oincinnati & Lexington. 

A Louisville dispatch states that the sale of this road, which 
was to take place on Dec. 4, has been postponed by order of 
the Chancellor. It is said that this was done at the request of 
a number of bondholders, who desired more time to perfect 
their arrangements for F grabesrng it. 

A report that the road was to be me al by or in the interest 
of the Pennsylvania Company is denied. 


Oolumbus & Mineral Valley. 

An assessment of 10 per cent. on all subscriptions to the 
stock has been ordered, payable Jan. 1. The contract for the 
grading of the line from Columbus, 0., to a connection with 
the Ohio Central at Bush Station is to be let soon, The inten- 
tion is to build to Bash Station, use the track of the Ohio Cen- 
tral and the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley roads from that 
point to Moxahala, and then to build from Moxahala by Ferrara 
into the Hocking Valley coal field. 


Lockport & Buffalo. 


Work on the grading of this road is now in progress along 
the whole line from Lockport, N. Y., to Tonawanda. From 
Lockport to Martinsville the grading is let to contractors, but 
—_ ag point to Tonawanda it is being done by the company 
directly. 


Cairo & St. Louis. 

The strike on this road nppeere to be over and trains are run- 
ning regularly. There is still bad feeling, however, and some 
of tne new enginemen have been assaulted by the discharged 
strikers, with whom most of the other train-men are said to 
sympathize. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Line. 

The new location of the State road east of the Hoosac Tun- 
nel is so far completed that construction trains run over it. 
The connection with the Fitchburg tracks at Greenfield will be 
completed in a few days, when all trains will use the new road. 
It is much better than the old line in grades, with less curva- 
ture, 

The Boston Travel'er of Dec. 5 says: ‘We learn that the 
Boston & Albany and New York Central Railroad companies are 
engaged in a new movement to secure control of the Hoosac 
Tunnel Line. Already they have obtained control of what is 
known as the Tro Boston Railroad, and we are informed 
that during the past week the President and Treasurer of that 
corporation have had interviews with Gov. Rice and other of- 
ficials with the view of obtaining from the State the control of 
the Hoosac Tunnel and Troy & Greenfield Railroad, owned by 
the State, either by purchase tor four million dollars with pay- 
ment guaranteed by the Boston & Albany and New York Cen- 
tral railroads, or by a perpetual lease.” 


Missouri & Western. 


Work is progressing actively on the extension of this road 
from its present terminus at Brownsville, Kan., to Oswego. 
The bridges ever Spring Rive~ and the Neosho River are up, 





and tracklaying is making good progress. It is expected that 
the track will reach Oswego by the close of the year, which 
will make the road 75 miles long from the junction with the 
Atlantic & Pacific at Carthage, Mo. It is probable that the 
road will next year be extended to Independence, 40 miles be- 
yond Oswego. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

This association held a short meeting at Atlanta, Ga., last 
week, when the report of Mr. Virgil Powers, General Commis- 
sioner, was presented. A committee, covsisting of Messrs. E. 
W. Cole Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; W. J. Mugrath, 
South Carolina; J. W. Sloss, South & North Alabama; J. B. 
Palmer, Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta; W. McRae, Western 
& Atlantic, and Gen. G. M. Sorrell, wes appointed to prepare a 
ag for the continuance of the association, which will expire 

y limitation Dec 31. The committee will report to an adjourn- 
ed meeting to be held in Atlanta, Dec. 14. 


Washington Oity, Virginia Midland & Great Southern. 

In the Graham suit, in which President Barbour was ap- 
pointed Receiver, D. H. Lindon and others, creditors, recently 
applied to the Virginia Circuit Court for leave to file a petition, 
in which among other things they asked that the present Re- 
ceiver be removed; that the payment of the interest on subse- 
quent mortgages be suspended for the present, and the net in- 
come be applied to the payment of a mortgages now over- 
due, thereby increasing, it is alleged, the value of subsequent 
mortgages. 

Argument in the case was heard Nov. 24, and the Court sub 
sequently refused to grant leave to file the petition =— the 
ground that under the present state of the pleadings the case 
is ready for a decree ot reference to a commissioner, before 
whom all creditors will have an opportunity of presenting their 
own claims and contesting the claims of all others. The Court 
was of — that:‘there was no ground whatever for the re- 
moval of Mr. Barbour as Receiver. 

The object desired by the petitioners was to secure the ap- 
pointment of a receiver opposed to the present management 
and to the controlling interest of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Texas & New Orleans. 

This road has been formally opened for the whole 108 miles 
from Houston, Tex., eastward to the Sabine River at Orange by 
the passage of an excursion train over the hne with a number 
of invited guests, A good deal of freight, chiefly cotton, is 
massing over the road. Boats are to be run on the Sabine and 

eches rivers in connection with the road. 


Erie & Ohicago Line. 

This line, organized something over a year ago, for running 

assenger Cars + sere h by way of the Erie and Atlantic & Great 

estern to Cleveland. and thence by the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis and tbe Baltimore & Ohio to Chi- 
cago, was suspended Dec. 3, and now and hereafter the through 
cars from the Erie will run over the Atlantic & Great Western 
to Mansfield, and thence over the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago to Chicago. This line is not much different in length 
from the other, but does not pass through Cleveland nor any 
other town of equal importance. 


Boston & Philadelphia Through Line. 

This line, it will be remembered, was established last spring, 
its trains running over the New York and New England from 
Boston to Willimantic; the Hartford, Providence Fishkill, 
from Willimantic to Hartford, and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford to Mott Haven, whence the trains are carried by 
a steam ferry-boat to Jersey City and taken by the Pennsylva- 
nia to Philadelphia. This line has been so successful that it is 
intended to continue running it through the winter. The 
night train from Boston will carry a sleeping car for Washing- 
ton, and it is proposed to add to the morning train a through 
car for Richmond, Va., and, if sufficient travel is offered, a 
weekly through car for Florida passengers. 


Florida Through Trains. 

Arrangements have been made to run a through sleeping 
coach once a week from St. Louis to Jacksonville, Fla., passing 
over the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanoogn & St. Louis roads, South of Chattanooga 
the route will be by Atlanta and Macon. 

The Macon & Brunswick road will run a through express 
from Macon, Ga., to Brunswick for Florida travel in connection 
with lines north and west of Macon. The connection will be 
completed by a steamboat line from Brunswick to Fernandina, 
connecting there with rail route to Jacksonville. 


Ohicago & Lake Huron. 

The tracklayers on the gap between Flint, Mich., and Lan- 
sing have reached a point 40 miles west by south from Flint, 
leaving ony 81x miles to be laid to reach Lansing. In prepa- 
ration for the new business expected from the completion of 
the line 300 cars and a number of enmiees have been contracted 
for, and arrangements made for the use of a large number of 
Grand Trunk cars. 

It is said that arrangements have been completed to organ- 
ize a fast freight line to run between Chicago and eastern 

ints, passing over this road and the Grand Trunk. It will be 

nown as the Chicago & Great Eastern Line. 


Mobile & Ohio. 

A circular has been issued by Moran Brothers and others in 
opposition to the plan of reorganization proposed by the 
trustees and others. The general grounds of objection are: 1. 
That the trustees, Messrs. Duncan and Elliott, have favored 
floating debt creditors, 2. That $736,000 of coupons from first 
mortgage bonds paid for the company prior to May, 1875, are 
now presented as a first-mortgage claim; and, 3. That the Ten- 
nessee State claim of $2,000,000 and upwards should not take 
precedence of first-mortgage bonds. 

To this circular Mr. Wm. Butler Duncan has replied by an- 
other, in which, after denying some statements as to his per- 
sonal action, he says: 

** Among the must important questions to be settled before a 
decree determining the rights of parties can be had are: 

** ist. The claim of the Tennessee bunds to a first lien for 
epee oe and interest, amounting to say $2,000,000 upon the 

18 miles within the State of Tennessee. 

“2d. The claim of the second-mortgage trustees that the in- 
terest arrearage bonds do not have priority over the second 
mortgage, involving say $3,000,000. 

“3d. The claim of the second-mortgage bondholders to pri- 
ority over all the other mortgages, upon certain parts of the 
property of the company. 

“4th. The claims of the holders of the unpaid coupons of 
1874 to priority of peveect, with interest; and numberless other 
minor claims and disputed questions. 

** Even if a decree of sale could be obtained before these con- 
flicting claims can be settled (which is very improbable), no 
valuation can be placed upon any security of any grade, and 
therefore no sum can be fixed at which any particular security 
can be turned into court on account of the purchase money ; 
and, therefore, the property will have to be sold absolutely for 
cash, and thus be at the mercy of speculators, and the meagre 
sere 2 of the sale will have to remain for a long period un- 

ivided.” 

Mr. Duncan thinks that his plan, being a compromise be- 
tween the various interests, will prevent much litigation and 
will enable the poouetey to be taken out of court much sooner 
than a plan which disregards the holders of the detached cou- 

ms and the Tennessee substitution bonds, which will cer- 

ainly lead to further litigation. Moreover, his plan provides 





fora much smaller obligatory interest charge than the new 
one, which provides for a first mortgage of $9,000,000. He says 
that his affairs in connection with the trusteeship (have been 
managed by competent counsel, and his aim as Receiver has 
been to manage the property for the best interests of its own- 
ers, and to improve its condition as much as possible. He 
says, in conclusion : ’ , 

«Under the agreement of Oct. 1, 1876, the Committee in- 
form me that first mortgage and Tennessee bondholders have 
already become parties, and have transferred their bonds to 
the Committee to the amount of over $3,750,000, without esti- 
mating any unpaid and matured coupons.” , 
Meetings. 

The following companies will hold meetings at the times and 
placer given: 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, annual, at the office in Cleveland, 
O., Jan. 3. Transfer books are closed from Dec. 4 to Jan. 4. 

Richmond & Danville, annual, at the office in Richmond, Va., 
Dec. 18, at noon. 

Central, of Georgia, at the company’s banking house in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Jan. 1, at 10 a. m. 

Washington & Ohio, annual, adjourned from Noy. 15, at the 
office in Alexandria, Va., Jan. 10. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, annual, at the company’s 
office in New Haven, Conn., Jan. 10 ; 


Ottawa, Oswego & Fox River Valley. 

In the long pending suits concerning the town bonds issued 
in aid of this road, the United States Supreme Court has 
affirmed the decision of the Circuit Court and holds that the 
bonds are valid and must be paid. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Baltimore Gazette, of Dec. 2, says : 

** By the winter schedule of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway, 
which went into effect yesterday, the number of regular trains 
daily has been greatly lessened, and as a natural consequence 
will result in a considerable reduction in the force of train 
hands. General anxiety was manifested among the men at 
Camden Station yesterday at the pruspect. The actual num- 
ber of persons affected will not be known for several days. The 
movement will commence with conductors, who will be re- 
duced merely in rank and placed in charge of baggage cars. 
The baggage masters thus displaced will assume the position 
of brakemen, while a corresponding number of the latter will 
be placed on what is known as the extra list, with the choice 
of taking their chances as substitutes. During the recent Cen- 
tennial season the increased amount of passenger traftic par- 
ticularly resulted in numerous temporary promotions, and the 
majority of the changes anticipated will be the result of this 
extra business coming to an end.” 


Pennsylvania. 

With the close of the Centennial traffic a considerable re- 
duction is being made in the passenger train force. This re- 
duction began with the train agents, or collectors, a number of 
whom have already been discharged. It is said also that many 
of the conductors temporarily promoted to passenger trains 
will be sent back to freight trains and that many brakemen and 
others will soon be discharged. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared by the following companies: 

New York & Harlem (leased to New York Central & Hudson 
River), 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 2. 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, 2 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able Dec. 15. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 8t. Paul. 

The La Crosse (Wis.) Republican thus describes the new 
bridge over the Mississippi near that city: 

“The work was begun June 10 and the whole structure was 
completed on Sunday, Nov. 26, together with over a mile of 
trestle work approaches. * * * * * 

** the total length of the structure from the eastern bank of 
the Black River to the Minnesota shore is 1.8 miles, and that of 
the bridge proper, over the channels of the Mississippi, 1,688 
feet with feet of trestle work across Campbell’s Ieland. The 
whole of the superstructure of the bridge is of iron and was 
turned out by the American Bndge Company—a large portion 
of the material used being the product of Wisconsin—and con- 
sists of five spans of 150 feet each over the east channel of the 
river; across the west channel are two spans of 164 feet each, 
one 0 250 feet and the draw span of 360 feet. There is nothing 
particularly showy about the entire fabric, but everything is 
constructed in a handsome and substantial manner that does 
credit not only to the company but to the contractors who have 
so faithfully performed their work. 

“ The draw of the bridge was swung into place on Saturday 
evening and found to fit perfectly, and yesterday afternoon 
the track was laid connecting the roads on the two shores. A 
test was given to the structure later in the day by the pas- 
sage of 40 heavily laden freight cars, and the result was mort 
gratifying to all the officials of the company who witnessed the 
trial. ® * * * * * + * 

“* The contract test of the bridge was made this afternoon by 
a double loaded freight train, and the strain was found to be 
remarkably sustained by every portion, though it nearly ap- 
proached the factor of ten, on which the bridge was built.” 

The through passenger and freight trains are now running 
pr ey over the bridge. It is also to be used by the trains 
of the Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota road. Its cost is stated 
to be about $500,000, 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas. 

This company hag accepted a donation offered of a large 
tract of land at Arkansas City, Ark., for depot and shop pur- 
poses, and has decided finally to make that place the per- 
manent pe River terminus. The new line is all located 
and staked out, but it will be necessary to get authority for the 
change of line from the Legislature. As soon as that can be 
done, the contracts will be let and the work done as fast as 
possible. When the southeastern end of the line is thus com 
pleted and located so that it will not be washed away every 

ear, as has been the case with the old line, the company will 
egin work on the extension from Pine Bluff to Little Rock. 
Minneapolis & 8t. Louis. 

The St. Paul Pioneer-Press says that arrangements have 
been completed to begin work in the Spring on the extension 
of this road southward to Albert Lea, Minn., where it will con- 
nect with the Southern Minnesota, and where it is expected 
to meet an extension northward of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern road. The extension will pass through 
a well-settled country, with much good timber on the line, and 
will afford a route to the Minnesota towns for Iowa coal, but 
parallel roads already in operation are ndt able to earn fair in- 

erest on their cost. 


Port Dover & Lake Huron. 

The stockholders have voted to authorize an issue of £95,000 
sterling 6 per cent. bonds. These bonds are to be sold in Lon- 
don and with the proceeds the existing bonds are to be retired 
and the floating debt paid off. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 

To reach the present terminus of this road at Cherokee, op- 
posite Fort Smith, on the Arkansas River, about two miles of 
track was laid in the Indian Territory. The chiefs of the 
Cherokee Nation, to which this section of the Territory be- 
longs, now claim that this is in violation of law, and that the 
company must remove so much of the track as is within the 
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Cherokee limits. If this is done the company will be ey 4 
to make the terminus some two miles from Fort Smith, or else 
to bridge the Arkansas, which would be an expensive work, 
Newport & Maysville. 

A meeting is to be held in Newport, Ky., Dec. 19, to organize 
this coppany under a charter sranted by the Kentucky Legis- 
trre in 1852, which 1s still good. The proposed line is from 
Howport east by south up the Ohio River to Maysville, about 55 
mies. 

Shenango & Alleghevy. 


It is said that this road is to be extended to a connection with 
the Parker & Karns City near Parker, Pa. 


St. Joseph, Iowa & Minnesota. 

A new road is projected torun from St. Joseph, Mo, north 
by east across the whole State of Iowa and into Minnesota to 
connect wi'h some of the lines leading to St. Paul. The project 
has not taken very detinite shape as yet. 


Wisconsin Central. . 


The tracklayers on the Main Line have reached Butternut 
Creek, eight miles north of the late terminus at the Flambeau 
River, and 135 miles from Stephens Point. On the northern 
end the track has been pn from Penokee southward to 
the Chippewa River, 12 miles. Work is now suspended for the 
winter, leaving a gap of about 10 miles, on which track will be 
laid early in the spring. The company will soon put on 
through trains from Milwaukee to Ashland, making connec- 
tions over the gap in the road by stage, 


Oazenovia, Oanastota & De Ruyter. 

It is reported that the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Company is 
negotiating for the purchase of this road from the bondholders 
who recently bou ght it at foreclosure sale. 


Burlington, Oedar Rapids & Northern. 

The City Council of Burlington, Ia., has been urging upon 
this company the carrying out of the contract made with the 
city whereby the principal repair shops and the principal stock- 
yards were to be located in Burlington, and other improve- 
ments made. The chief repair shops are now in Cedar Rapids, 
which is claimed to be in violation of the contract. 


Bedford, Brownstown & Madison. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee called by President 
Hargan and held at Madison, Ind., recently, Chief Engineer 
McFifatrick was ordered to proceed at once to locate the road. 
He will begin work at Madison. 


Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington. 

The suit of John B. Ayer and others against this company 
came up last week in the Delaware County (Ind.) Circuit Court 
on the motion for the appointment of a receiver. After some 
argument it was put over to Dec. 5. 


Gulf, Oolorado & Santa Fe, 

This company has bought an additional lot of iron, which is 
now on the way to Galveston. The company expects to com- 
plete 50 miles of road out of Galveston by Jan. 1, which will se- 
eure the payment of the whole of the Galveston subscription of 
$500,000. A contract will then be let for the further extension 
of the road, and the work will be prosecuted actively. With 
the exception of the long bridge over Galveston Bay the work 
on this 50 miles has been very light and its cost mal. 


Joplin & Girard. 

This road is now completed from Girard, Kan., east by south 
20 miles to the coal fields of Baker township, Mo. The mines 
on the road are already worked to a considerable extent, and 
the company has made several heavy contracts for carrying 
coal, 


Houston & Texas Central. 

On the extension of the Waco Branch a farther contract has 
been let to Joseph Brennan for the grading as far as Cleburne, 
Tex., 55 miles north by west from Waco. It is said that an- 
other contract for the 35 miles from Cleburne to Weatherford 
will be let soon. The extension is being pushed forward, it is 
said, in order to prevent the diversion of the trade of the coun- 
try north of Waco to the Texas & Pacific. 


Covington, Flemingsburg & Pound Gap. 

The section of five miles, from Flemingsburg, Ky., to John- 
son’s, which has been graded some time, is now being finished 
up and the ties distributed. The rails have been ordered and 
will be laid as soon as they arrive. 


Painsville, Oanton & Bridgeport. 

A number of subscriptions were made to the stock of this 
company on condition that the section from Chagrin Falls, O, 
to Solon, about five miles, should be completed during the fall 
season just closed. The contractors, Richie & Co., failed to 
finish the work in time, and the company has asked the sub- 
scribers for an extension, which will probably be granted. 


Syracuse, Geneva & Corning. 

A correspondent informs us that the work of grading on this 
road is being pusied rapidly forward by the new contractor, 
Mr. George McGee. 


Lehigh & Eastern. 

The contractors, Williams & Wood, having failed to go on 
with the work according to agreement after a very short trial 
the contract has been annulled. An assessment on the stock 
subscribed has been made, and the company is arranging to 
pay off all bills incurred and to go on with the work. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to secure the right of way wherever 
it has not already been done. 


Paducah & Memphis. 


In Memphis, Nov. 27, in the United States Circuit Court the 
final decree of foreclosure and sale of this road was ordered to 
be entered, on the petition of the first-mortgage bondholders, 
The road is completed from Paducah, Ky., south by west to 
Trimble, Tenn., 78 miles, and from Memphis, Tenn., north by 
east to Covington, 37 miles, leaving a gap of 53 miles, from 
Trimble to Covington, most of which is graded. 


New York & Oswego Midland. 

The appeal to the United States Supreme Court from certain 
parts of the decree of foreclosure and sale, which has been 
allowed, will not stay the sale, as exception was not taken to 
the decree as a whole, but only to those portions directing the 
payment from the proceeds of the sale of certain money ad- 
vanced to pay coupons m July, 1873, and of the Receivers’ cer- 
tificates. ‘The amount thus in dispute is about $2,000,000. 

Mr. Kenneth G. White, Master in Chancery of the United 
States Circuit Court, gives notice that he will sell the property 
at public sale in Middletown, N. Y., March 23, at noon. The 
sale will include the Main Line, from Middletown to Oswego, 
249 miles; the Ellenville Branch, from Summitville to Ellen- 
ville, 5 miles; the Delhi Branch, from Walton to Delhi, 17 
miles ; the New Berlin Branch, from Guilford to New Berlin, 
22 miles, and the Cortland Branch, from Norwich to Cortland, 
48 miles, 341 miles in all; also the rights and franchises, with 
all equipment and personal property and all leasehold rights 
belonging to the company. ere are excepted from the sale 
the Western extension, from Freeville to Scipio, which was 
covered by a separate mortgage and hss y been sold, and 
3 ener of small tracts of land covered by mortgages to in- 

viduals. 

The sale will be made subject to all judgments and claims 


for right of hay Ang claims for labor and materials furnished 
the Receivers, the last class of claims not to exceed $50,000. 
Should no bid amounting to $2,500,000 be received, the Master 
will adjourn the sale subject to further order of the court. The 
purchasers will be reqmred to pay $100,000 in cash at the time 
of sale, and, on delivery of the deed, so much additional in 
cash as shall be required to pay the Receivers’ certificates and 
debts, the eosts of the suit and sale and all unpaid taxes. The 
balance of the ae money may be paid in Receivers’ cer- 
tificates, or in the roar a bonds and unpaid coupons. 
The leasehold interest in the Utica, Clinton & Binghamton 


and the Rome & Clinton roads will be sold separately, if the 
trustees so direct. : 


Utica & Tlion. 


An adjourned meeting in favor of this road was held in 
Utica, N. Y., Nov. 29, e engineer reported that most of the 
landholders on the line would give the right of way and the 
expense under that head would not be more than $3,600; the 
road could be built for $110,000. After some speaking in favor 
of the road the meeting passed resolutions endorsing the pro- 
ject, and adjourned subject to the call of the chairman. 


Bangor & Piscataquis. 

At the adjourned meeting of the stockholders in Bangor, 
Me.. Nov. 28, it was voted to terminate the lease of the road to 
the European & North American. It was also voted to run 
the road independently and a committee was appointed to 
mate the necessary arrangements, 


Pennsylvania Oanal. 


Tt is said that a railroad track is to be laid in the bed of this 
canal from Huntingdon, Pa., west to Williamsburg. 


Rochester, Nunda & Pennsylvania. 
A current report that the Lehigh Valley Company was nego- 


tiating for the purchase of the finished section of this road is 
denied by authority. 


Intercolonial. 

To meet the great demand for cars orders have been given 
to build 500 box cars in the Moncton shops and 200 more are to 
be built in outside shops, At Moncton also 11 heavy snow 
plows and six flangers are in course of construction, 


Ohio Falls & White River. 

This company has filed articles of association in Indiana, 
and purposes building a narrow-gauge railroad from Jefterson- 
ville north by west to Medora in Jackson County, about 50 
miles. The capital stock is to be $1,000,000, with power to in- 
crease if necessary. 

Montreal, Portland & Boston. 

The contractors, McFarlane & McRae, are pushing work on 
the grading between Chambiy, P. Q., and West Farnham, and 
intend, if the weather permits, to have that section completed 
by Christmas. This will complete the line from St. Lambert 
to West Farnham, and the connection at the latter place with 
the Southeastern and tie Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly 
roads, In the spring the road is to be extended from West 
Farnham south by east to the Vermont hne near Frelighsburg 
where conneetion will be made with a branch of the Portland 
& Ogdensburg. On tbe northern end the road is also to be ex- 
tended from St. Lambert to Longueuil, whence a steam ferry 
will be run across the St. Lawrence to Montreal. The company 
has finally secured a grant of $4,000 per mile from the Quebec 
Government. 


Denver & Rio Grande. 

Mr. L. H. Meyer, surviving trustee, has called a meeting of 
the first mortgage bondholders, to be held in New York, March 
1, 1877, for the purpose of choosing a new trustee under the 
mortgage. 

The operations of the Main Line, 120 miles, for September 
are reported as follows: 
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Net earniugs ($9U per mile). ........ccecercceeeserercs $10,740 12 


To the net earnings are to be added whatever the referees 
may award as the company’s share of competitive earnings on 
Denver and La Junta business. As compared with September, 
1875, there is an increase of 16.8 per cent. in gross and 1.8 per 
cent, in net earnings. Of the gross earnings this year $815.82 
were from troops, mails and Government freight. 

The receipts of the Trinidad Extension, not included with 
the ae but credited to construction, were $13,416.07 in Sep- 
tember. 


Kansas & Nebraska. 

A special meeting of this company is to be held in Mary- 
ville, Kan., Jan. 19, to vote on an agreement of consolidation 
with the St. Joseph & Pacific Company. The empty is that 
organized by the bondholders of the Western Division, St. Jo- 
seph & Denver City Railroad. 


8t. Joseph & Pacific, 

A special meeting of the stockholders is to be held at El- 
wood, Kan., Jan. 18. to vote on an agreement of consolidation 
with the Kansas & Nebraska Company. The one * that 
organized by the bondholders who bought the Eastern Di- 


= of the St. Joseph & Denver City Railroad at foreclosure 
sale, 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. 

It is said that when the bondholders bought this road 
and organized the present company they agreed to pay the 
claims of the employes for back pay for the months of May, 
June and July, 1875, amounting to about $30,000. These claims 
have not yet been settled, and it is said that Genera] Superin- 
tendent Reed has notified the company that he will withdraw 
from its service, unless a settlement is made by Jan. 1, 1877. It 
is said that the company still declines to pay. 


Oleveland & Newton Falls. 

A company by this name has filed articles of incorporation in 
Ohio and purposes building a railroad from Chagrin Falls in 
Cuyahoga County east by south to Newton Falls in Trumbull 
County, about 25 miles. The capital stock is to be $50,000. 
Maple River. 

Grading on this new road is in progress in Carroll County, 
Iowa. t is said that the wy oy ® intends to have some 

eu 


30 miles from the junction with t icago & Northwestern 
ready for the rails in the spring. 


Richmond & Three Forks, 

Madison County, Ky., has voted to subscribe $250,000 to the 
stock of this company. Estill and Lee counties are soon to 
vote on the same question. 

Wilmington & Reading. 

This road was sold at public sale in Philadelphia Dec, 4 
under a decree of foreclosure of the first mortgage. It was 
bought for $100,000 by Messrs. M. Baird, Edward 8. Buckley, 
Lewis Wain, 8. L. Dupont and Charles Baker, the Purchasin 
Committee appointed by the bondholders. The sale inclu 
the road from heme ae Del., to Birdsboro, Pa., 63 miles, 
but not the extension of nine miles from Birdsboro to Reading. 





Owing to » peculiarity in Delaware law, it includes only the 


— 

actual property in that State, the franchise not being covered 
by the mertgnge so that the purchasers will }frobably have to 
get @ special act from the Delaware saeratese to enable them 


yee Na and run the road in that State. Only a few 
miles of the road are in Delaware, most of it being in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Delaware & Bound Brook. 

The suit — to enjoin this company from building and 
maintaining its bridge over the Delaware at Yardley has been 
finally settled. The New Jersey Court of Errors and Apneals 
has affirmed the decision of the Chancellor denying the injunc- 
tion. This result was generally expected. 

Felton & San Lorenzo. 

This company has filed articles of incorporation in Califor- 
nia and building a narrow-gauge railroad from Fel- 
ton up the San Lorenzo River, thence along Bear Creek and 
Boulder Creek, a total distance of 32 miles. The capital stock 
is to be $500,000. The road will be an extension of the Santa 
Cruz & Felton, and is intended to serve a lumber district. 


Quebeo Harbor Improvements. 


The Quebec Harbor Commissioners will receive at their 
office in gatees until Feb, 1, 1877, tenders for the construction 
of the following works: 

1, A wall and an embankment, forming the north quay of 
the proposed South Tidal Harbor. 

2. A wall and an embankment, forming the north quay of 
the proposed Southwest Dock. 

8. The dredging out and the formation of a channel way 
parallel to both walls. 

4. The construction of crib-work at the end of the embank- 
ment next to the gas works, 

5. Crib-work and retaining walls adjoining the ballast wharf. 

6. The construction of a bridge over the proposed 80-feet 
entrance in the north wall of the South Tidal Harbor. 

Plans, specifications, bills of quantities and forms of tender 
can be seen at the office of the Commissioners in pabee. 
Printed copies of the specifications and bills of quantities will 
be furnished to intending contractors upon mak ng a deposit 


of $50, to be returned, after the tenders are opened, to parties 
sending in bona fide bids, No bids will be received except on 
the printed forms furnished. 
Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio. 

The Receiver’s report for October is as follows : 
Balance, Oot, 2.0... ccccvcccvcccce cccccecvccccccccccccccs cc Ghee eee O6 
Receipts for the MONth,.........ccccceecceeecceseeseccves 197,787 74 





WML. vcovccoccceccsenceseccoccccccceccecsetoccceeces $324,300 94 
Ce eeeereeeveseeeers 119,848 10 


lee Mh BK ssinicds st dabceadidiniviace «+ $204,461 88 


The receipts were $77,939.64 in excess of the disbursements 
for the month, 


Oentral, of New Jersey. 

The shops at Hampton Junction, N. J., are to be closed and 
the work taken to the Phillipsburg and Elizabethport shops, 
Since the practical closing of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western connection at Hampton there has been very little use 
for repair shops there, and their continuance was merely a 
source of unnecessary expense. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

In the matter of the application of Rufus Hatch and others 
for a mandamus to compel the officers of this company to al- 
low them to examine the stock books of the company, argu- 
ment was had last week before the New York Supreme Ocurt, 
It ogpeaee that the statute of New York provides that com- 

nies in the State are obliged to open their stock books for 
nspection only for 30 days before the annual meeting, but 
foreign corporations having a transfer agent in the State must 
keep the transfer books open to inspection at all times The 
»rincipal argument was therefore on the question as to whether 

he company was properly a foreign corporation or not, The 
company represented that a large majority of the stoc«nolders 
objected to the inspection of the books, and that there was no 
good purpose to be served by it. 


Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Ohicago. 

The stockholders of the Dlinois Division met in Chicago, 
Nov, 29 and voted to change the name of the company to Balti- 
more, Ohio & Chicago, the name adopted by the recently con- 
solidated Ohio and Indiana companies. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Ohamplain. 

6 question of continuing the receivership was argued be- 
fore the New York Supreme Court at Schenectady Nov, 28 by 
counsel for the company and for the Central Vermont. The 
ee = point made for the Central Vermont was that the Og- 
densburg & Lake Champlain Company, in default of payment 
of rent, should have qoemes for relief to the Vermont Chan- 
cery Court, from which the Central Vermont derives its author- 
2 To this it was replied that the road was not properly in- 
cluded in the Vermont trusteeship, and the only relief to be 
had was to be found in New York. The Court reserved its de- 
cision, continuing the temporary Receiver in charge for the 
present. 








Nort Wisconsin. 

# company is said to have completed arrangements to re- 
sume work early next year. The intention is to build durin 
the year 20 miles of road, from the present terminus northwarc 
to Rice Lake. 


Transportation of Goods in Bond. 

The English Minister having called the attention of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the fact that the regulations requir- 
ing goods sent from Canada in sealed cars for exportation 
from American ports to be examined at the frontier custom- 
houses were not in harmony with the provisions of the Treaty 
of Washington, the Secretary has ordered that the rules com- 
plained of be abolished. e rules now in force are those of 
1864, which provide that goods in transit for export shall pass 
without examination, provided the cars are sealed with the 
consular seal at the place of shipment and are sent to their 
destination by a continuous route. 


Atlantic & Great Western. 

There was a meeting in London last montifof some of the 
holders of the “le line rental trust” bonds of 1873 of this 
company. The report of it consists chiefly of the questions put 
by a Mr. Joseph Tucker to Mr. James McHenry, and the latter 
gentleman’s replies. Mr. McHenry said that be believed the 
securities to be good when the issue wax made, and believes #o 
still (they are worth about 16 on the London Exchange), and 
that the Erie guarantee is valid ; he proposed to apply for the 
appointment of a receiver, and suggested a Mr, Davenport, of 

ew York, as the properman, “The first thing to be done,” 
he said, “is to receive the earnings of the Shenango & Alle- 
gheny road available under the Erie guarantee.” Mr. McHenry 
apparently proposed to conduct the proceedings at bis own ex- 
pense for the present, agreeing not to call upon the bondhold- 
ers for more than 1 per cent of their holdings for such expense, 
and that not until their bonds reach a value of 50 per cent. in 
the market. Mr. Henry Wallaston Blake, one of the trustees 
of these bonds, spoke in favor of the proposed action. The 
amount of these bonds is £900,000, but £174,000 were never 
issued, and Mr. Blake holds them still, Bischoffsheim & Gold- 
schmidt contracted to take the whole issue, but afterwards, at 
their request, General McClellan consented to modify the 





agreement, and they took ouly £600,000 firm, Mr, McHenry 
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said that no cammissions were on the issue. Bischoffs- 
beim & Goldschmidt took £600,000 at 85 firm, and sold them to 
the public at 89. The m the ques- 

Tucker: “Do you give Mr, McHenry 


tion put by Mr. J 
your for the appointment of a receiver in 
America on our behalf, w name shall be submitted to a 
future meeting of the bondholders, to be called by myself?” 
Mr. McHenry sai it was a tion of law whether such a re- 
ceiver could be appointed, but he would begin the necessary 
proceedings at once. 

After the meeting news was received that the Shenango & 
Allegheny Company declared a dividend of 10 per cent. 
and the leeveet Mining and Manufacturing Company one of 4 
per cent. on the shares held by the London trustees. 

The comparative statement of ex of engineering de- 
partment on this road for August, 1876, shows $48.41 for labor 
and $40.05 for supplies per mile of track ; against $58.98 for 
labor and $38.82 for supplies in 1875. The total ons was 
thus $88.46 this year and $97.80 last—a decrease of nearly 10 
per cent. 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Charter Exemption from Taxation. 
In the case of the State of Louisiana against Morgan, on ap- 
yea] from the Supreme Court of jana, the United States 
Bn reme Court has affirmed the decision of the State Court and 
holds that Mr. Morgan, who holds the road now known as Mor- 
an’s Louisiana & Texas, but formerly the New Orieans, Ope- 
ousas & Great Western, as purchaser at judicial sale, is not en- 
titled to exemption from taxation on the property because it 
was exempt while in the bands of the original company. The 
Court holds that the franchises passing by the sale are onl 
those necessary to the maintenance and working of the road, 
such as the right to run cars, to take tolls, to take earth or 
crave) for the road-bed, water for locomotives, etc. Exemption 
rom taxation is not essential to the franchise but is a personal 
right or privilege and cannot be transferred without express 
statutory authority ' 
In this decision the Court adheres to its usual policy, which 
is to limit exemption from taxation by the strictest possible 
construction of statute law. 


Discrimination in Rates—The Tennessee Law. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee, in a case of the State 
against the Louisvilie & Nashville Railroad Company, decided 
the following points-at Jackson recently : 5 

1. Under the act of 1865, ch. 69, no railroad is liable to in- 
dictment for discriminating against any town or city, which has 
not received aid from the State since the passage of the act, un- 
der said act or the general act of 1852. ; 

2. The act of discrimination is not declared a misdemeanor by 
statute, and no remedy being provided specially, no indictment 
lies, but only an action of debt for penalty. 


Mechanics’ Liens and Railroad M res, 

The Central Law Journal, of St. Louis, says: “We call at- 
tention to the opinion of the ae” Court of Iowa, published 
in this number, in the case of Nelson, et al. 0. The Iowa Eastern 
Railway Company, et a/., holding that a mechanic’s lien dates 
from the commencement of the structure, and is paramount to 
a mortgage executed after the commencement of the structure, 
though before the particular work was done or materials fur- 
nished for which the lien is claimed. This decision has been 
arrived at after a rehearing by the full court, and overrules the 
former fpaen’ of the court, delivered at the October term, 
1875. which we publisted at the time, and which we then took 
occasion to criticise. The decision of the points involved, and 
the rule as laid down by the court, in their last opinion, seems 
to be both common sense and g law.” ? 

A brief statement of the case, which was a suit for ties fur- 
nished, is as follows: The road in question was first owned by 
a company called the Cassville, Milwaukee & Montana Railway 
Company, which was incorporated May 2, 1871. The interven- 
ors in this action subscribed to the stock of that company. The 
defendant, the Iowa Eastern Railway Company, was incorpor 
atea Feb. 9, 1872. March 23, 1872, the former company con- 
veyed the road to the latter, in consideration, among other 
things, that the latter would pay the debts of the former, and 
execute its mortgage bonds to the intervenors in payment for 
their claims for su ptions, Feb. 16, 1872, the latter com- 
pany executed 1ts wornne upon the road to secure said bonds, 
which mortgage was for record March 6, 1872. The bonds 
were executed later. At the time the mortgage was executed 
16 miles of the road had been graded. The ties in question 
were furnished in April and May, 1872. The statement for a 
lien was filed in July, 1872. : : 

The final decision of the court is expressed in the following 
summary : 

‘A mechanic’s lien dates from the commencement of the 
structure, and is paramount to a mort gage executed after the 
commencement of the structure, thoug fore the ticular 
work we done, or materials furnished, for which the lien is 
claimed.” 


Actions Against Receivers. 

In the case of Scott against Thompson, Receiver, the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Iowa recently held : 

1, A person who brings an action in one court, against a re- 
ceiver meng by another court without the consent of the 
court whose officer such receiver is, is guilty of a contempt of 
the latter court ; and this is so although such doctrine may not 
result in disturbing the possession of the receiver. This doc- 
trine applies with peculiar force to cases where suits are 
brought in the State courts against receivers ee by the 
Federal courts, in actions brought by citizens of other States, 
to foreclose railway mortgar es. 

2. In such cases, the proper practice is fer the person having 
a demand against the fund in the hands of the receiver, to 
bring his demand into the court appointing the receiver, and 
the court will direct him to be examined, _ interesse suo, be- 
fore the master, and if, upon admitting his claim, the court 
finds it to be a just one, it will direct the receiver to pay it 
without litigation ; but if the court finds the claim to be a 
doubtful one, it will give the claimant leave to prosecute it 
against the receiver before some competent court—consulting 
herein the convemence of parties and exercising a judicial dis- 
cretion. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Mississippi & Tennessee. 

This company works a line from Memphis, Tenn., southward 
to Grenada, Miss., 100 miles, connecting at the last-namea 
place with the New Orleans, St. Louis & (hicago road, The 
present report covers the year ending Sept. 30, 1876. 

The equipment consists of 12 locomotives; 11 passenger and 


5 bagg e and mail cars; 4 caboose, 80 box, 44 flat and 8 stuck 
cars; g and tool, 12 hurdle and 14 hand cars. 

The cavital account at the close of the year was as tollows : 
Stock ($8,254 per miile)...... secceceeesecceecacseveseees $825,400 00 
Funded debt ($21,731 per mile)..... ...s.se.ceeseeeeeee 2,173,074 00 
Floating debt ($1,011 per mile).............sseeeseseeees 101,120 03 

Total ($30,996 per mile)...............eecee essere $3,099,694 03 


Bills receivable, cash and cash assets amounted to $91,987. 
During the year the funded debt was decreased by $92,670, and 
the floating debt by $11,524.72; all interest obligations were 
promptly met. 





The train mileage for the year was as follows : 





1875-74. 1874-75. Inc.orDec, P.c. 
Passenger trains.......... 122,438 140,415 Deo.. 17,977 12.8 
Freight trains ............ 69,166 66,407 Inc.. 2,759 4: 
Switching and service 
WCRI. .c oc cesccscccocces 46,058 43,085 Inc... 2,973 6.9 
Total, .occccccccceece 237 662 249,907 Dec,. 12,245 4.9 
Average receipt per mile 
passenger trains......... GPP. cccéce.-  ebsssesiceos 
Average recsipt per mile 
freight trains............ BOOB vcccce «= ds noe cvcccces 
Average receipt per mile 
GE TIOERB cc cc cccvccescs 2.240 = secccs = ev evecvesece 
Average expense per mile 
all trains........0ccssees LOOB —-ncccce =e be wo ceevee 
Net earnings per mile all 
Wrcncie vi sdccvo severe ROU... cadence! . wavspecseeve 


The total cost of engine service was 21.78 cents per train 
mile run. The cotton carried during the year was as tollows 





1875-76. 1874-75. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Local points to Memphis, 
WRB evcvvvcesccecvcccsce 66,128 43,138 Inc .. 22,990 53.3 
Local points to Grenada for 
New Orleans............. 10,308 6,838 Inc.. 3,465 50.9 
Grenada, through to Mem- 
Bn sos edecee socdestscee 2,986 6,612 Dec.. 4,676 65.7 
Memphis, through for New 
Gkea ad cseebusnaee 2,856 33,979 Inc... 8,877 27.0 
Tncorsanconveeses 122,223 90,567 Inc .. 31,666 34.9 


The cotton crop along the line of the road was large, pro- 
ducing a corresponding increase both in the tonnage and the 
earnings. 








The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1875-76, 1874-75. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers.......... $126,168 43 $128,328 42 Dec.. $2,159 99 1.7 
aay 330,168 23 312,725 97 Inc.. 17,442 26 5.6 
Express and mails.. 11,263 10 13,000 00 Dec.. 1,736 90 13.4 
Privileges.........- 1,672 24 1,856 35 Dec.. 18411 9.7 
TOUR, ce cicoces $469,272 00 $455,910 74 Inc ..$13,361 26 2.9 
Expenses.......-...+ 227,473 70 244.578 038 Dec.. 17,104 33 7.0 
Net earnings... $241,798 30 $211,332 71 Inc ..$30.465 59 14.4 
Gross earnings per 
DEED. cocdeccotaree 4,692 72 4,559 11 Inc 133 61 2.9 
Net earnings per 
MWAOs. cece cesocsee 2,417 98 2,113 33 Inc. 304 65 14.4 
Per cent. of exps... 48.48 53.65 Dec. 5.17 9.6 
The result of the year was as follows: 
Wet CGFMINGS. 000 cccccccccccccseccsccccccesccsesecevcoeccs $241,797 30 
PIR cn ccloncdocsnectes 000 conscoroasoegoes $165,762 28 
Miscellaneous and legal expenses............. 11,556 48 
Mississippi State tax.........ccecceceseceeees 6,585 8 
183,904 63 
Bc cecccccccccesse evvdcccesssdvecboncscrsese $57,893 67 


During the year the equipment was kept in good order and 
many improvements made. There were used in repairs of 
track 144 tons new iron, 345 tons re-rolled iron, all 60 pounds 
per yard and fish-bar patterns, and 30,751 new ties ; 4,250 feet 
of pile trestle were built besides ordinary renewals and repairs. 
The bridges and trestles are in good order, but, being of wood, 
require constant renewals. A new Howe truss is ready to be 
substituted for the present Nonconnah bridge as soon as the 
high water subsides enough to allow the piers to be built. 
Several cuts and embankments have been widened. 

Trains have been run with regularity and freedom from 
accident. The loss and damage account was only $154.49, 
showing care on the part of employes. The increase im freight 
was entirely in cotton, other freights showing a decrease. 

Superintendent Burke recommends the extension of the track 
in Memphis to the river and a connection with the other roads 
there at Centre Landing, so as to avoid the delay and expense 
now incurred by the transfer of through freight. 


Naugatuck. 

This company owns a line from Stratford Junction, Conn., 
northward to Winsted, 57 miles, and its trains run over four 
miles of the New York, New Haven & Hartford track, from 
Stratford Junction to Bridgeport. It worked up to the begin- 
ning of last year the Watertown & Waterbury road, 444 miles, 
and still continues to furnish train service under contract. The 
present report covers the year ending Sept. 30, 1876. 

The capital account at the close of the year was as follows: 

Creditor: 


Capital stock ($33,656 per mile) $1,918,400 00 








Notes and accounts due.......... 59,210 43 
PEON ONG BOG e605 bs 05 6cdgee ce ccs odvecoceescn ec etessete 275,512 42 

DOC COS AES Bek TAI), 000 cc ccncced dendccceossees $2,253,122 85 

Debtor: 

Construction and equipment ($36,085 per mile) $2,056,851 77 
Railroad stocks and bonds.........+....ssesee0e 19,000 00 
Camden Rolling Mill property..........6+ «+++» oe 24,329 90 
POTD ES dnntncireeso cbneennseen @nsbenseyecs cents 35,412 79 
Notes and accounts due company.........ssescceceecess 41,279 48 


Cash and materials on hand 76,248 91 


$2,253,122 85 
The financial condition of the company is thus shown to be 
very good indeed, with no funded debt and really no floating 
debt, the property being represented entirely by stock and sur- 
plus earnings invested. 
Train mileage for the year was as follows: 


TOPE STIS e CEC COOCOCCOOCO OS Tree eerrrr eT) 





1875-76 1874-75. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

Passenger... .....0..eseeees 85,04 85,026 Inc... anes 
MOONS. ccsicy sccvcuscnceces 134,410 130,491 Inc .. 3,939 3.0 
errr 28,97 22,441 Inc .. 6,585 29.2 
end ctececscenaees 248,432 237,958 Inc. .10,474 4.4 


Of this service last year 10,529 miles was on the Watertown 
& Waterbury road, so that the same mileage was covered both 
years. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1875-76. 1874-75. Inc, or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers....... - $187,502 74 $186,228 838 Inc.. $1,278 91 0.7 
Freight and ice.... 284,893 64 286,899 22 .» 2,005 58 0.7 
Mails and express... 18,103 50 17,874 08 Inc.. 719947 432 
Miscellaneous...... 11,104 98 10,899 01 Inc.. 205 97 19 
Re $501,604 86 $501,396 09 Inc.. $208 77 .... 
Working expenses.. 276,304 81 260,277 19 Inc.. 16,027 62 6.2 
WRN s icccecctcces 19,215 36 18,791 14 Inc.. 424422 2.3 
Total ..... + +++» $295,520 17 $279,068 33 Inc.. $16,451 84 5.9 
Net earnings ....... $206,084 69 $222,327 76 Dec.. $16,243 07 17.3 
Gross earnings per «i 
SROs vcs esee vave 8,800 03 8,152 78 Inc.. 647 25 (7.9 
Net earn. per mile.. 3,615 53 3,615 09 Ine.. OMb revs 
Per cent. of working 
@xpenses......... 55.68 51.90 Ine 3.18 6.1 
Per cent. of exps. 
and taxes........ 58.91 55.64 Inc 3.27 «656.9 
The income account was as follows : 
le I cane ieawe 60 00540060) 4dbodse \opksesvunnsaneses $206,084 69 
BUI Actin tice cb, cc5c%s seen wedoeusbsecvess $5,593 43 
Depreciation on Watertown & Waterbury bonds 2,000 00 
Dividends Nos, 41 and 42.........066 sesssssces 188,865 00 
——_——-_ 196,458 43 
Barplus TOP Bee: POOP. .6.00 reece ccvcvcescctesé cocccsee $9,626 26 


Add balance Sept, 30, 1875...........055 Oo ecesesecesccccees 265,886 16 





DOCS BOS. GO). BING 0 ios vc Bide cee kccecedciecececs $275,512 42 


The report says: “The balance of outstanding mortgage 
bonds amounting to $99,000, have been paid and cancelled 
ing the fiscal year, and the company is free of all incumbrance, 

“The construction and equipment account has not been in- 
creased, and the only additional charge to permanent expendi- 
ture account has been the sum of $200 for real estate pur- 
chased ; all other outiays being charged into current expenses. 

“The lease of the Watertown & Waterbury Railroad by this 
company has expired by ite own limitation, and that road is 
now operated for its own account, this company furnishing 
equipment, materials and Jabor therefor, on crdinary and rea- 
sonable terms.” 





Oil Pipe Lines. 





Tora mileage of iron pipe used for conveying oil in the Oil 
Regions of Pennsylvania : 


Size ot Pipe. | ‘Total 


























LINES, 
| 2am. | 3-in. |Miles. 
Miles. Miles. 
Adlamtic PIPS CO... cccccsccce cescccccccvccecccece 8 | 10 90 
BERGE, TIGMIRDO, concs cestvcvcversicecvevceceseey 50 
Ss i EEO, oc ccc cence réeenooscgede eevcesle 
EO IMS BOONE OB vnc oc cc ccccccecesccescecces BM boccscs 
CTO OW FIGS OOo iiss soe ccccvicsccccescoceree 6 fecccce 
SN, SD ENE OO> 9s csinibcika de vcctdvevcovesedss 1%).. 
CT BOO BEE Fo OO con ccces: cestccteoorecongel BO leedace 
SOR CHES OO ec Sic ccctevceccseccoseeceses 71 
OOMSWEE) PIGS OO, 00s cdccicccccccvcccevctovesese GB jecccce 
ND GD cisee bs Kckddnsce scvowtens coasicd’ 9 
SOUND so ssccpeckvcnb ober retcine cocks tetey BBO, \eoones 
Bunter & Cumsmings PB. Oo. 2.20. cccccccccseveveses 
Karns Pipe Co..........++++- hoses Cobversheodaee _ go ee 
PNG BING 6 ib. bccconss vcvediecceenviebsntie BD lecccce 
ee CD ian dc e050 ccccccecsecteasbyes 52 
BEOOR COUNT BING OG. vec ccccccccess cecboetece 16%|...... 
New York Pipe Co..... <tc heereat epinene See 
N.Y. & Allegheny O11 © 5 jecccce 
20 
38 
Penn. Transportation Co. — 380 |. 
DOOD Hs. OE OOo 000 sccvevsscioes owe %l.. 
ND EIS bin 'h $0.0560'69 0000 00500.0:000% copenicd BS Apesoee 
ee DB loccces 
Richard Jennings Pipe Co...........cecccesccceee D iN poanwe 
I civ.ndias6cehsrvcsebc.ebsnscondensine 100 
tRochester & Oleopolis Co. ..............00eceeees 30 
RE DN TE OIDs 9:0.06005 Keuken b0d60pede ce sesmEw BS heveces 
EE isn kn case econ, wereesegs baad 4 re 
Ey ae EE DS boop anetesedesevertestae 5 
I PERO abc escc cd se cescncsoee cscs ocepie ed Core 
I Ee OIG oo oe reseed s sevvectonccecees il 
ee NN RODS i 05.000 50bs 605s beScenedsenets BD jdccces 
NOE BENE abs 0000s svcesncece selsccenccencenel MD. ldcsece 
POE POOR caved scoskakine: ) dcescasksccet 276 
Total Mileage. ....0.0. cecccees 2,081% miles. 
*6 miles of 4-inch included in tota!. +7 miles of 6-in. included in 
total. + Operating Milton & Sandy and Franklin Lines. 


Atlantic Pipe Oompany collects oil in Clarion County, and 
delivers it to the Valley Railroad at Foxburg, through 3-inch 
my and _ through 2-inch pipe at Sligo, to the Sligo Branch of 

he Low Grade Railroad. 
American Transfer Company collects oil in Clarion County, 
and delivers it, through 2 and 3-inch pipes, at Emlenton, to 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad, and at Oil City. 

Antwerp Pipe Company collects oil in Clarion County, and 
delivers it, through 2 and 3-inch pipes, at Fullerton, to the Al- 
legheny Valley Railroad, and at éi City. 

Columbia Conduit Company collects oil in Butler County, and 
delivers it, through 2, 3 and 4-inch pipes, at Montrose, to 
oe refineries ; also ships in barges down the Ohio 

iver, 

Grant Pipe Company collects oil in Armstrong and Butler 
counties, and delivers it, through 2-inch pipes, at Parker’s to 
_ Allegheny Valley Railroad and barges on the Allegheny 

iver. 

_ Karns Pipe Company collects oil in Butler County, and de- 
livers it to the pgs wages Valley Railroad and barges on the 
river, at Parker’s ; also at Hilliard’s Station, to tee Ebenango 
& Allegheny Railroad. 

Relief Pipe Company collects oil in Butler ( Jounty, and deliv- 
ers it at Sarah Furnace to the Allegheny Valley Railroad. 

United Pipe Company collects oil from all parts of Butler 
County Oil Field, and delivers it, through a 3-inch pipe, to the 
Franklin Branch of the Lake Shore & Seditena Southern Rail- 
way, at Raymilton; through 2-inch pipes to the Shenango & 
Allegheny Railroad, a branch of the AHantic & Great Western 
Railroad, at Harrisville and New Hope, to the Allegheny Valley 
Railroad, at Brady’s Bend and Monterey, in Clarion County ; 
collects from Clarion County Oil Field, and delivers it at Oil 
City ; collects the heavy oil around Franklin, and delivers it to 
railroads and refiners at that place; also collects the oil from 
Bullion Run, and delivers it at Raymilton. 

Union Pipe ane collects oil from Clarion and Arm- 
strong counties, and delivers it at Foxburg, and at the mouth 
of the Clarion, to the Allegheny Valley Railroad and river 
barges; also collects from all parts of the Butler Oil Field and 
Bear Creek, in Armstrong, and delivers at Parker’s and vicin- 
ity, to the Allegheny Valley Railroad and river barges. 

Pennsylvania Transportation Company collects oil in War- 
ren, Forrest and Venango counties, and delivers it to the Pitts- 
burgh, Titusville & Buffalo Railroad, at Tidioute, Trunkey- 
ville, Shaffer, Miller and Titusville; also collects oil in Butler 
County Oil Fields, and delivers it to the Allegheny Valley Rail- 
road and river barges at Brady’s Bend, in Clarion County. 

Hunter & Oummings Line collects oil on the cross belt in 
Butler and Armstrong counties, and distributes it through 
— pipes at brady’s Bend, to the Allegheny Valley Rail- 
road. 

The balance of the pipe lines collect and deliver the same in 
the various te of the upper oil fields. Some of the principal 
ones are as follows: 


os wd a Pipe Line collects heavy oil in and around 
— lin, and delivers to the railroads and refineries at that 
point. 

0 Tree Run Line collects on Cherry Tree Run, in Ve- 
nango County, and delivers to the Pittsburgh, Titusville & 
Buffalo at Rynd Farm. 

Titusville Pipe Company collects at Pleasantville, Colorado, 
Pithole and other points, and delivers it to railroads and refin- 
eries at Titusville. 

New York Pipe Company collects at Hickory 
vicinity, and delivers at Titusville, also at 
Philadelphia & Erie Railroad. 

Octau Pipe Company collects from the Octau District, near 
-— and delivers to railroads and refineries at Titus- 

e. 

Warren Pipe Company collects at Warren, and delivers to 
the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad at that point. 

Vonewango Pipe Company collects at Warren, and delivers 
4 the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh Railroad at 

arren. 

McKean County Pipe Commons collects oil in the Bradford 
District, and delivers 1t to the Buffalo, Bradford & Pittsburgh 
Railroad at Bradford. 


Fagindas end 
Gartend, to the 





Olean Pipe Company collects oil in the Bradford District, 
and delivers it to the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia Rail- 
road at Olean, N. Y.—Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter. 





